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THEODORE PARKER. 


“[ HEODORE PARKER, though, phys- | tall enough to throw a shadow upon him. 

ically speaking, not oversized, was | In scholarship he was the peer of the 

intellectually “a mountainous man.” In | best-educated men that ever won a parch- 

om the forefront of reform, he stood grouped | ment in Cambridge University. He could 
with great men, but there was not one | tell the truth in many tongues; could 


ost- 
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solve the problems that puzzled some of | 
the oldest and wisest heads, especially | 
those problems that related to human 
development and literary and scientific 
advancement. He stood in the pulpit 
the champion of liberty, of justice, of 
mercy, of charity and purity, but he | 
never made a “coward’s castle” of the | 
sacred desk. He had the courage of | 
conviction, and did not timidly weigh | 
and measure his words before he uttered | 
them, fearing the censure of critics. If | 
his feathered shafts were “ boomerangs” 
that might return and wound him, he 
did not try to make a virtue of his mis- 
takes, nor seek the martyr’s crown, by | 
pointing piteously to the blood-stains on 
his shield. As a writer—if he did not, 
like Luther, throw his inkstand at the 
devil—he certainly threw the contents of 
it at his black majesty, not sparing him 
when, in “ off color,” he (the devil) sought 
to pass as “an angel of light.” 

Theodore Parker assailed drunkenness, 
and slavery, and tyranny, and dishonesty, 
and licentiousness, and hypocrisy, and | 
other evils (shall I call them devils ?), | 
and his blows, in the language of the 
ring, came “ straight from the shoulder,” 
or rather from just below it, the heart, 
and the heart-beat is more powerful than | 
the brutal fist of a Sullivan—it can knock | 
down kings and empires. 

Four hundred years have failed to | 
silence the echoes of Luther’s hammer 
on the church-door, but it is his great 
heart behind the hammer that we hear; 
its pulse is louder than the stroke of the | 
instrument that nailed the thesis fast at 
Wittenberg. Theodore Paker never ap- | 
peared before an audience on the lyceum | 
platform or in his own pulpit—if a desk 
on a platform may be called a pulpit— | 
without giving his hearers something to | 
think about. In his day, the fogies of | 
Boston feared him, as the enemies of | 
Greece feared the Athenian orator. How 
he lashed the bogus judges and adminis- 
trators of the law in Massachusetts! | 
When the United States Commissioner | 
and his constables were in pursuit of the | 
fugitives, Helen Craft and her husband, | 


Theodore Parker sheltered these fugi- 
tives under his own roof, and shoulder- 
ing his gun—the battle-piece his father 
carried in the Revolutionary war—he 
stood sentinel at his own door, deter- 
mined to guard his guests and protect 
them at the risk of his liberty and life. 
He was noted for physical and moral 
courage as well as he was for great- 
ness of soul and intellect. Although the 
“Hunkers” of the American Athens 
sought to crucify him at the crossroads 
of opinion, and exerted their wit and 
eloquence to make him unpopular and 
contemptible, he was appreciated by a 
“favored few” at home and abroad., 
Some of the most distinguished men of 
Europe thought their visit to this coun- 
try was a failure without hearing “ Parker 
speak and seeing Niagara Falls.’’ Chief- 


| Justice Coleridge, in his late visit to 


Boston, when called upon for a speech, 


| made complimentary reference to the 
| famous scholar and brave reformer and 


preacher. 

It was in the Mu-* Hall, in a vast con- 
gregation gathered to hear Theodore 
Parker preach, that I saw Frederika 
Bremer, a neat, little, gray-haired lady. 
It was there I saw the stately form 
and pleasant, yet thoughtful, face of 
Thackeray. Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Whipple, Garrison, and Phillips 
were frequently among his auditors. 
They were not all Unitarians, but they 
all admired his earnest and able dis- 
courses and his elegant diction. Garri- 
son was or had been a Baptist, Phillips 
was or had been a Presbyterian, etc. I 
shall never forget the scene which I saw 
in Boston when the citizen-soldiers, with 
some of the United States forces, were 
called out to prevent the friends of a 
runaway slave (Simms) rescuing the un- 
happy man from the hands of the officers 
who had arrested him. Judge Shaw had 
interpreted the law in favor of the mas- 
ter, and the indignant masses of the peo- 
ple swarmed like angry bees about the 
court-house, which had been surrounded 
by heavy chains to protect the building 
and its judicial occupants from assault, 
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The burly judge had to stoop and crouch 
under the links of the emblems of servi- 
tude to reach the “throne” of justice. 
Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips— 
two of the most influential champions of 
freedom—hastened to the seat of law, 
and made a last appeal for the protection 
of the fugitive. That day Parker and 
Phillips, arm in arm, walked from the 
court-house cheered by their friends. 
Their defeat was temporary; their tri- 
umph in the near future, and that triumph 
is now history. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Lexington, Mass., August 24, 1810.* He 
worked on the old homestead farm (which 
had belonged to his ancestors one hun- 
dred and fifty years), going to school at 
intervals, until he was seventeen years of 
age, when he began to teach school in 
the winter months. In 1820, having filled 
his leisure with hard study, he was pre- 
pared to enter Harvard College, studying 
at home, only going to Cambridge for 
examination. In 1831 he taught a select 
school in Boston, occupying his spare 
hours studying Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, German, Spanish, and meta- 
physics. The next year (1832) he open- 
ed a private school in Watertown, Mass. ; 
he had only two pupils, and one of 
them was a charity boy; but his dili- 
gence and enterprise were soon reward- 

* The portrait is engraved from a likeness, said 
by one who knew Mr. Parker, to show his natural 
expression when in conversation. The crown rose 
loftily, showing very marked Firmness, Benevo- 
lence was also very prominent, and the organs ex- 
tending from that downward on the median line, 
especially in the reflective region, were large and 
influential. He had cultivated his memory so that 
he could remember the substance of a large volume 
with but a single reading, and he was conversant 
with twenty-eight languages at the time of his 
death. Havitig in view the preparation of a work 
on the religions of the world, he had studied the 
languages of Europe and Asia for the purpose of 
obtaining data relating to his purpose at first hand. 
Declining health prevented him from writing the 
book. In this day of memorial projects, it may be 
apposite to add that a merchant of Boston, who 
died two years ago, bequeathed $5,000 to be devoted 

to the erection of a monument in honor of Mr. 


ed with a school of more than fifty 
scholars. For their instruction, and for 
the benefit of a Sunday-school, he wrote 
a history of the Jews, which still remains 
in manuscript. He entered the Divinity 
School of Cambridge in 1832. About 
this time Syriac, Arabic, Danish, and 
Swedish were added to his acquisitions 
of language. For a time he was one of 
the editors of a scriptural magazine pub- 
lished under the auspices of his class. 
In 1836 he preached in various pulpits, 
and was settled as pastor of the Unitarian 


| church at West Roxbury the following 


year. Here he advanced views which 
were not in harmony with his church 
and society. Other discourses on theo- 
logical questions widened the breach and 
inspired a bitter controversy. In 1841 
and 1842 he delivered and published lec- 
tures and sermons which did not concil- 
iate the critics in his own or in the 
orthodox churches. In 1843 he travelled 
in England, Italy, France, and Germany ; 
but the battle was renewed when he re- 
turned in 1844. In 1845 he began to 
preach in the Boston Melodeon, [It was 
there the writer heard his great discourse 
on the death of Daniel Webster.] About 
this time he was a contributor to the 
Dial and the Massachusetts Quarterly, 
which he edited three years. He became 
a popular lyceum lecturer. He also join- 
ed with James Russell Lowell and other 
leading spirits in opposition to the Mexi- 
can War. He was one of the foremost 
and ablest advocates of total abstinence 
and anti-slavery, and his ringing blows 
echoed over the land. In 1854, at the 
time of the rendition of Anthony Burns, 
an indictment was brought against him 
for resisting an officer, but he escaped 
from the clutches of the law on a thin 
plank of technicality. In November, 
1852, he preached for the first time in 
the famous Music Hall. He continued to 
fill the great building to overflowing with 
the ézte and /¢teratz of Boston for seven 
years, when an attack of bleeding at the 
lungs made it necessary for him to seek 
rest and health abroad. He visited Santa 





Parker.—[Ep. P. J. 





Cruz, Switzerland, and Italy, remaining 
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in Rome during the winter of 1859. In 
the spring of 1860 he arrived at Florence, 
enfeebled and broken in health, and he 
died there on the roth of May of that 
year, and there he was buried in the 
cemetery outside the walls. His library, 
of more than 13,0co volumes, he be- 
queathed to the Boston Public Library. 
His published lectures, speeches, essays, 
and sermons fill many volumes. Frances 
Power Cobbe, H. B. Fuller, John Weiss, 
and O. B. Frothingham have edited vari- 
ous editions of his works. ; 
Theodore Parker had few of the graces 
of the drawing-room. He walked as 
though stumbling over furrows in a plow- 
ed field; indeed, the mantle of inspira- 
tion to become a scholar and teacher fell 
upon him while he was working behind 
the plow on his father’s farm. His elo- 
quence consisted chiefly in his transpar- 
ent purity of motive and earnest en- 
deavor to instruct and improve his fel- 
low-inen, and in the harmony and beauty 
of his thought and speech. His sermons 
were poems, without being cut and meas- 
ured by metrical rules. His voice was 
often husky, and when he began to speak 
his words seemed to stumble over his 
lips, which were rather thick. When 
unexcited in debate or in discourse, his 
face was pale, and his blue eyes were 
dull; but when he was fairly started his 
soul shone out on his face, illuminating 
his features with the light of spiritual 
beauty. The last time I heard him was 
at a lyceum lecture entertainment, a few 
years before he died. He was then bald, 
and his beard, worn full to protect his 
throat, was white as wool. A stranger 
meeting him in the street would have 
been apt to mistake him for a farmer in 
his Sunday suit, and never dream that he 
had seen one of the greatest scholars and 
teachers of his day. Theodore Parker 
had the courage of a soldier combined 


with the tenderness of a woman; and he | 


never for a moment obscured his man- 
hood in what may have seemed to be the 


mist and fog of metaphysical attainments | 


and utopian views of human and divine 
attributes. 





Not long ago I heard a clergyman ex- 
press great gratification because Theodore 
Parker is dead. He was bitter in his de- 
nunciation of the distinguished preacher 
because he hated his theological tenets. 
He considered him an enemy to God and 
to man—a dead infidel. In the following 
extracts, the famous reformer and scholar 
speaks for himself. Out of his own elo- 
quent mouth, and from his own classical 
pen, his detractor is condemned. 

Speaking of the material world, he 
said: “The natural world which man 
lives on, and lives by, I mean the material 
world of nature all about us, is the same 
thing to all who live in the same latitude 
and place.” 

“The ground under our feet is so firm 
set and solid, the heavens over our head 
are so magnificent, the air about us is so 
bland, while it is still so powerful, when 
it is stirred into stormy motion—what a 
world it is! All day long there are the 
light, the clouds, the trees, the waters.” 

“All night long the good God shep- 
herds the stars in the wide pastures of 
heaven; He goeth before them, leadeth 
them out, calleth every star by name, and 
they know His voice.” 

“To others who see the great uses in 
the power of things, the great loveliness 
in the beauty of things, the great wisdom 
in the meaning of things, it is a serious 
world—very serious; but a lovely world 
very lovely, and a divine world very 
divine, full of God’s power, God’s wis- 
dom, God’s justice, God’s beauty, and 
God’s love, running out into the blossoms 
of the ground and the blossoms of the 
sky, the whole universe a great manifold 
flower of God, who holds it in His own 
right hand.” 

Referring to mind in the world of mat- 
ter, he says: “ Every rose is an autograph 
from the hand of the Almighty God. On 
this world about us, He has inscribed His 
thought in those marvellous hieroglyphs 
which sense and science have been these 
many thousand years seeking to under- 
stand.” 

“ How has the civilization of the world 
thus far been achieved? By the great 
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men coming together a thousand years 
ago, and saying, ‘Let us advance man- 
kind.’ The, great men were not great 
enough for that. It has taken place in 
the providence of God, who from perfect 
motives, of perfect material, for a perfect 
purpose, as perfect means, created this 


human nature, put into it this reserve of | 


power, put about it this reserve of ma- 
terial elements wherewith to make a 
Jacob’s ladder to clamber continually up- 
ward toward God, our prayer being the 
hand which reaches up, while our practice 
is the foot which sustains the weight 
which the prayer steadies.” 

“Do you suppose it was by accident 
that God thus starred the earth and sky 
with loveliness, and set angels in the sun, 
and ordained each particular star as an 
evangelist of beauty? I tell you No! 
But in these hieroglyphs He publishes 
the wisdom and the friendliness of the 
Infinite.” 

“Surely there is a great Benefactor 
somewhere. And if the atheist will 


say that it is all chance—that it comes 
from nothing and means nothing—why, 


he ever must, at least we must let him. 
But in all this I see the loveliness of the 
Infinite Father.” 

Speaking of the nature of man, the 
preacher said: “In all the wonders of 
God, naught is so admirable as the ad- 
miring man. Other things in comparison 
seem only as the sparks which flew when 
God's arm beat the anvil and fashioned 
man. The material splendors of the 
world,. grand and gorgeous as they are to 
me, seem very little when measured by 
the spiritual glories of the meanest man. 
The Andes fill me with less amazement 
than the mountain-minded Humboldt 
who ascends and measures them. To 
the Christian pilgrim, the mountains 
about compact Jerusalem are as noth- 
ing to the vast soul of Moses, Esaias, 
Samuel, Jesus, who made the whole land 
sanctified in our remembrance.” 

Human character and conduct are de- 
scribed as follows: “ We hate to be in a 
minority. But the brave man, in his own 
soul intimate with God, will always try 





himself by the pure eyes and perfect wit- 
ness of the all-judging God. He will ask, 
not What will men admire? but What 
will God approve ?” 

The foregoing quotations show that 
Theodore Parker was not an infidel. He 
was a radical Unitarian, and his hostility 
to oppression, his assaults on “ hunker- 
ism,” his masterly advocacy of equal and 
exact justice to all, irrespective of color, 
or creed, or condition, roused the oppo- 
sition and enmity of the conservative 
cotton lords of Boston, and their cry of 
“mad dog” alarmed timid men through- 
out the State of Massachusetts. If he 
was heretical in his theology, he was 
humane in his morality, and those who 
knew him best loved him most. They 
knew that if he was heterodox in doc- 
trine, he was orthodox in deed, and they 
knew that he had the courage and the 
integrity of a brave, honest man. He 
might have mistaken his creed, but he 
could not be a hypocrite and wear a mask. 
Like Cortez, who burned his ships when 
he began his assault on Mexico, he march- 
ed to the conflict in the light of the burn- 
ing wreck of an effete conservatism. He 
invented new commandments, or rather 
he discovered in the decalogue a new in- 
terpretation of the old one. “ Thou shalt 
not hold thy fellow-man in bonds, nor 
poison him with alcohol, nor rob him of 
his wages, nor be unjust and cruel to the 
poor.” “Justice and liberty” were the 
watch-words of this heroic champion of 
human rights. 

In his essay or lecture on the “ Char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth,” Mr. Parker 
says: “When He (Jesus) spoke, some 
said that it thundered; some said that 
an angel spoke, and some said it was the 
eloquence of genius. Studying in the 
schools makes nothing like it.” ‘ There 
is not one single word in the three gospels 
which betrays the youth of Jesus.” “But 
His greater greatness comes not from the 
intellect, but from a higher source. It is 
eminence of conscience, heart, and soul ; 
in a word, it is religious eminence. Here 
are the proofs of it: He makes religion 
consist in piety and morality, not in be- 
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lief; in forms, not in outside devotion. He 
knew it is a very easy thing to be devout 
after the common fashion, as easy to make 
prayers as to fill your hand with dust 
from the street. Was it a little thing in 
Jesus to declare that religion consisted 
in piety and morality? All the world 
over the priests made religion to consist 
in forms, rituals, mutilating the body and 
spirit, in attending to artificial ordinances. 
Jesus summed up all the law and the proph- 
ets in love to God and love to man.” 
“Jesus turned the heathen gods out of 
the heathen heaven, because He was more 
God than they, and He ascended the 
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throne of Jehovah.” “To the highest 
conception of God men had, they have 
now added the gentleness ,and love of 
Christ, and so enriched the idea of God.” 
|“*What did Jesus come for? To seek 
|and to save that which was lost, not to 
| destroy it; and to lose His own life, not 
| to save it.” 

| Many believers in the divinity of Christ 
| and the divine authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures (like the writer), who question 
| the unorthodox sentiments of Theodore 
Parker, admire the courage, the manli- 
ness, the learning and culture, the talent 
| and genius of the great radical. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


THE PUREST PEARL. 


[FROM THE DANISH. ] 


A JEWEL rare, that gems the ages down, 

The purest pearl of sorrow's drooping crown 
I sparkling glow on Joy's enraptured breast, 
Or hide below, where Memory’s surges rest. 


I turn the trailing robe of tranquil Night, 

Or beam on Morning's brow with beauty bright ; 
I wreathe green Hope with jewels gleaming fair ; 
I rise with trembling faith or sorrowing prayer. 


In all the earth, wherever heart may beat, 
I haste the coming, bless the parting feet ; 
In song or story, poetry or art, 

I bear the most zsthetic, tragic part. 


Where laughing Mirth the weary hour beguilcs, 
There oft I glow with Pleasure’s merry smiles ; 
No bar or bolt, no binding clasp or chain, 

Can ever once my rising path restrain. 


Ofttimes I come from Meditation’s throne 
Like Evening’s gentle star, serene, alone ; 


When o’er the heart have waves of sorrow rolled, 
My sisters all with me their pearls unfold. 


A jeweller unseen my pearls hath set, 

On darkest brown or glowing blue or jet. 

My beauty shines from many windows bright 
| At every festive morn or bridal night. 


| The heart's best gold I often freely win 

| Where song or speech may never enter in ; 
I was from Heaven Love's silent angel sent, 

Far more than tongue forever eloquent. 

| In Love's fair crown in me you clearly view 
Pearl, turquoise, emerald, diamond, ruby too ; 
In every land, o’er every grave, I ween, 

| Iam Love’s dearest monument unseen. 


| Pray, can you now my simple name recall ? 
Revered, beloved, and cherished dear by all, 

| With every greeting sweet, with every sad farewell, 
Ever on earth, never in Heaven I dwell. 

' LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


Gane value of the great Territory ac- 

quired by purchase from Russia, 
through the urgency of Mr. Seward while 
Secretary of State, announces itself more 
and more as Americans become better ac- 


quainted with its characteristics. Strong 
objections were made in the beginning to 
the measure, it being alleged by oppo- 
nents that the country, on account of its 


geographical situation, was little more 
than a desolate, uninhabitable waste, and 
any effort to settle it or render it of ser- 
vice would cost more than the possible re- 
turns. It has been found, however, that 
a large part of the Territory, in addition 
to the numerous islands which constitute 
in themselves a very considerable domain, 
is not only inhabitable, but abounding in 
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sources of wealth, and that enterprising | weather is experienced in summer, espe- 


colonists could soon build up large and 
flourishing settlements. 

The area of Alaska is over 500,000 
square miles, or ten times that of the 
State of New York, three times that of 
California, and twice that of Texas. The 
climate is tempered by a warm stream 
from the Japanese side of the Pacific, 
which raises the temperature of the whole 
north-west coast of America. The rec- 


ords of the thermometer on the Alaskan 
peninsula, and the botany 


and conchol- 


ogy of the south-eastern coast of the Ter- 
ritory, show that a high isothermal line 
exists there, species being common at the 
Aleutian Islands which are found in the 
Atlantic, only at a point much lower 
down. The temperature of the sea at 
Sitka in the latter part of July, according 
to observations made, was 52°, while the 
air was at 54°. The mean temperature 
at Sitka in latitude 57° 3, derived from 
twelve observations, is 4° 9. There are 
usually six months of good mild weather, 
from March to September the thermom- 
eter rising in summer as high as 95°. 
Even as far north as 60° of latitude good 


| cially in Cook's Inlet. 


The average tem- 
perature of the Aleutian Islands, which 


| lie 25° or more west of Sitka, and, conse- 


quently, far out in the warm Asiatic cur- 
rents, is between 35° and 40° Fah. 

The islands and a considerable extent 
of coast have been pretty thoroughly ex- 
plored. The mighty Yukon River has 
been ascended by bold adventurers, and 
stations for trading in furs established 
1,200 miles or more from its mouth. At 
Fort Yukon is an old station of the Hud- 


son's Bay Company, which is near the 
boundary line between Alaska and Brit- 
ish America. An old Russian fur post 
lies at the junction of the Tanana with 
the Yukon, 240 miles below the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s station. As high 
up as 67° north latitude, the country is 
inhabited by tribes of Indians, who have 
been generally found to be of peaceable 
disposition, and willing to form relations 
for trade or otherwise with white men. 
Minerals have been discovered already 
in paying quantities on the coast and 
along the Yukon. Copper, iron, gold, 
silver, and, in Cook’s Inlet and two or 
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three other places, anthracite coal of| “Petroleum has been found near Kat- 
good quality have been revealed. Fora) may Bay, in latitude 50°, abreast of Ka- 
few years past the gold mines have drawn | diak Island. Three streams met with in 
many prospecters and operators from | this locality appear covered with petro- 
California, and towns have sprung upat leum. Specimens of pure copper have 
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points like Wrangel and Harrisburg. In, been found on the Copper River, about 
the Yukon and other rivers there appears | twenty miles above its mouth. Masses 
to be an inexhaustible supply of salmon, | of a cubic foot in size have been got here, 
while among the islands cod, sturgeon, | and the Indians hammer out copper im- 
and other fish abound. Mr. W. D. Pat- | plements from it. Very fine marble has 
terson, who has visited the Territory for | been found close to Sitka. Sulphur is 


eee , ‘ 
scientific observation, stated that: | found pure on many of the Aleutian 
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Islands, which are all volcanic. A large, 
rocky island in this chain, known by the 


distinct tribes—the Koloshes, Chilkhats, 
Aleuts, and Malmelutes. The extensive 


Russians as the Bojoslav volcano, rose sheet of water north of the Aleutian 
from the sea in 1796. The spot where | Islands is called Behring Sea, of great 
the St. Michael fort now stands has been | evenness of submarine surface at a very 
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covered by the sea within the memory of | small depth. This sea teems with fish. 


Indians. In fact, I have noticed in my 
travels along the coast, that the whole of 
the north coast of Cape Flattery, north- 
ward, has been suddenly elevated. Hot 
springs have been found at Sitka. The 


It is marked by several large islands, 
upon one of which, St. Paul, the fur-seal 
fisheries are carried on. The Alaska 
Commercial Company are allowed to kill 
100,000 each year of young males, for which 


Indians of the coast are divided into four | privilege they pay the United States Gov- 
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‘ernment $2.50 for each skin. The Shu- 
magin Islands, on the south-east coast of 
Unalaska peninsula, are famed for the 
great cod banks in the vicinity. ‘These 
banks have furnished much of the fish 
taken to San Francisco. The prevailing 





Fig. 4.—Otrer HuntinG py THE ALASKAN ISLANDERS. 





forest tree is spruce, growing to the height 
of 180 feet, and four feet thick at the 
butt. Hemlock, alder, and willow are 
found, but the most valuable wood of the 
country is the yellow cedar, with a fine, 
even texture, good size, and great 
strength.” 

On the Aleutian Islands, however, 





there are no trees; those on Kadiak 
Island are small, but provide the supply 
for the Aleutians. 

The islands are very numerous off the 
north-west coast of our continent, so 
that the course of a steamer from San 
Francisco or Portland to points in Alaska 
is very much involved, although little 
disturbed by the troubled water of the 
open ocean. After leaving Port Town- 
send, the traveller is borne through an 
almost limitless sweep of island-studded 
sea, and even if his taste for the beauti- 
ful be at zero, he is likely to be stirred 
somewhat by the ceaseless variety of 
coast exhibited by the islands as he 
winds in and out among them. Fig. 5 
furnishes a view of an island group which 
is far from unusual. The particular point 
is where steamers make a landing. Fig. 
3 is a fishing settlement on the Yukon ; 
in this we have a suggestion of the grand 
extent of that river. Sitka has grown 
rapidly since 1867, and combines many 
important features of commercial enter- 
prise. The mountainous character of the 
surrounding country is well shown in the 
illustration (Fig. 1). 

The pursuit of the seal for its fur is 
one of the most important of Alaskan in- 
dustries, but Scammon regards it even 
inferior to that of the sea-otter, which is 
carried on by the native islanders. The 
otter hunters, dressed in their water-proof 
garments, made from the intestines of the 
seals, wedge themselves into their daz- 
darkas (which are constructed with a 
light, wooden frame, and covered with 
walrus or seal-skin), and plunge through 
the surf, and, with almost instinctive skill, 
reach the less turbulent ground-swell that 
heaves in every direction. These aquatic 
men are so closely confined by the nar- 
row build of their boats, and keeping 
motion with them, too, that their ap- 
pearance suggests the idea that some 
undescribed marine monster had just 
emerged from the depths below. Once 
clear of the rocks, however, the hunters 
watch diligently for the otters. The first 
man that gets near one strikes with his 
spear, then throws up his paddles by way 
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of signal, at which the other boats form 
around him at some distance. The 
wounded animal dives deeply, but soon 
returns to the surface near some one of 
the dazdarkas forming the circle. Again, 
the hunter that is near enough, hurls his 
spear and elevates his paddle, and again 
the ring is formed as before. In this 


way the chase is continued until the cap- 





from the Kurile Islands; and, valuing 
each skin at $50 (a higher rate than that 
placed on the seal), amounts to the sum 
of $250,000. 

The Aleuts are the best type of the 
native tribes of the Alaskan Territory; 
they resemble the North American In- 
dians in color and other respects, byt are 
regarded by some ethnologists as more 


hig. 5.—SAILING AMONG THE Coast IsLANDs, 


ture is made. As soon as the animal is 
brought on shore, the two oldest hunters 
examine it, and the one whose spear is 
found nearest its head is entitled to the 
prize. 

The number of sea-otter skins taken 
annually is not definitely known, but from 
the most authentic information we can 
obtain, the aggregate for the past three 
years has been 5,000, 1,000 of which came 





closely related to the Asiatic Mongolian. 
They are characterized by much activity 
and industry, and for the most part show 
a pacific disposition in their relations 
with the white settler. Russian domi- 
nance has produced its effect in subduing 
the stronger elements of the savage in 
them, but there are occasional examples of 
noteworthy intelligence reported by trav- 
ellers among them. D. 





THE POETESS OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
SAPPHO. 


PROBABLY there has been no age of 
the world when woman did not exer- 
cise acommanding influence. We know of 
none at least in which representatives of 
the sex have not either by dazzling beauty, 


passionate devotion, august abilities, or 
splendid sovereignty triumphed over 
usage or conservatism and won for them- 
selves reverence and fame. The stage of 
history is illumined by a constant suc- 
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cession of feminine characters whose 
glory is not surpassed by that of their 
masculine rivals. Brilliant gleams shine 
here and there along the stream of time, 
marking the epoch of some gifted wom- 
an. Through the mist and the gloom, 
the ignorance and the crime of the cen- 
turies, we catch ever and anon the glimpse 
of fair heads crowned—this one with the 
laurel of Apollo, that one with the dia- 
dem of sovereignty ; now with the olive 
of Minerva, and then with the aureole of 
the saint. The line has no beginning, 
even as it will have no ending. In old 
‘Egypt, as long ago as when the Pyramids 
were young, queenly heroines vied with 


SaprHo. 


the Rameses and the Thothmes in the 
claims to greatness. Ever since then the 
brightest gleams of light centre about 
some woman as the principal figure of 
her epoch. In King Solomon’s time it 
was the Queen of Sheba; in the early 
days of the Christian Church, a Monica 
or a Hypatia; in the feudal ages, an 
Elizabeth of Hungary, a Heloise, and a 
Joan of Arc. 

Take away what we owe to woman, 
and history would be dreary and dull 
enough. It is her grace, her beauty, her 
songs, and her love that have humanized 
and civilized the world. Doubtless wom- 
an has often been depressed ; she has not 
all her rights to-day, but there has never 
been a period which she has not marked 
with her own individuality, The Teu- 





tonic races were not the first to discover 
the capabilities of the gentler sex; the 
nineteenth century is not the only one 
that stands ornamented with woman’s 
grace, woman’s beauty, woman’s genius, 
and woman’s royalty. 

Sappho, Artemisia, and Aspasia are 
representative Greek women. And they 
are not only the representative women of 
their age, but they are the best repre- 
sentatives of their race. Moreover, each 
represented one of the three great fam- 
ilies into which the Hellenic race was di- 
vided. Sappho belonged to the A£tolian 
gens; she had the fire, the poetical gen- 
ius, the sensuousness of her race. Arte- 
misia was a Dorian; no fire, no passion, 
no genius for poetic numbers here; but 
there was the adaptability to command, 
the genius for making political combina- 
tions, courage, enterprise, and cunning. 
The quick Ionian blood of Aspasia could 
have made her a poet like Sappho, ora 
warrior-queen like Artemisia; but cir- 
cumstances made her a philosopher, a 
grammarian, a woman of wit and of 
learning. They were separated by cen- 
turies as well as by race. 

Three consecutive centuries marked 
their epochs, and each was the woman 
of her century. The sixth century before 
the Christian era was the age of lyric po- 
etry. No swecter singer than Sappho 
ever touched the lyre. The fifth century 
was an age of warlike conquests and po- 
litical combinations. Artemisia was a 
Zenobia and a Maria Theresa combined. 
The fourth century saw the culmination 
of Grecian art, philosophy, and literature. 
In that august galaxy around the Parthe- 
non and the Agora there is no prouder 
figure than Aspasia’s. So much for gen- 
erals—let us now go into particulars. 

The sixth century before Christ dawned 
first in history, and Sappho, its heroine, 
precedes, chronologically at least, the 
other two of the illustrious trio. She 
was born at Mitylene in the island of 
Lesbos, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
year 610 B.C. Her father’s name appears 
to have been Scamandronymus. He 
died when she was six years old. Athe- 
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nzus tells us that she had three brothers, 
whose names were Charaxus, Larichus, 
and Eurigius. Larichus grew up a young 
man of beautiful person, and was fre- 
quently commended by his talented sis- 
ter for officiating as cup-bearer in the 
public council-hall of Mitylene—a posi- 
tion that was eligible only to the hand- 
somest youths, Of Charaxus the charm- 
ing Herodotus tells a tale. He was an 
exporter of wine to Nancratis in Egypt, 
and in one of his voyages to that place 
he saw and became enamored of the 
courtesan Rhodope, the most celebrated 
beauty of her time. Rhodope was the 
slave of the rich Samian Xanthus, and 
Charaxus was so smitten, that he impov- 
erished himself to purchase her freedom. 
His generosity does not seem to have 
been sufficiently appreciated, and soon 
after he abandoned the ungrateful beauty 
and returned to Mitylene, where the his- 
torian says “Sappho gibed him very 
much in an ode.” 

Sappho was married quite early in life 
to Cercolas, a native of the island of An- 
thos, by whom she had a daughter named 
Cleis. Cercolas died in the course of two 
or three years, and his young widow re- 
turned to Mitylene with her child, which 
she speaks of as being remarkably beau- 
tiful. Sappho herself was also beautiful 
—of this there is scarcely a doubt. Her 
portrait on the coins of Mitylene is that 
of a tall, stately woman, with a face of ex- 
quisite beauty. On a Girgentian vase of 
the fifth century B.c. she is represented 
with Alczeus, and there she is made taller 
than her male companion and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Alczeus, who was her 
contemporary and perhaps her lover, ad- 
dressed her in one of his songs as “the 
dark-haired, spotless, sweetly - smiling 
Sappho.” Plato, Plutarch, and Athe- 
neus all term her “The Beautiful”; an 
expression which some, without sufficient 
reason, I think, have taken to refer to her 
poetical merits and not her person. She 
is said in particular to have had eyes of 
great brilliancy. 

Theage in which Sappho lived was one 
of intellectual activity. It was the era of 





the wise men—of Solon, of Pittacus, and 
of Thales. Especially was she fortunate 
in the place of her birth. Lesbos was the 
most eligible as to scenery, climate, and 
situation of all the Greek islands. It was 
the home of several of the most emirent 
men of that day. Mitylene was one of 
the principal seats of Grecian intelli- 
gence and refinement. Poetry and mu- 
sic and philosophy appear to have flour- 
ished here at an earlier date than any- 
where else in the Hellenic world. Arion 
and Terpander had already won their 
well-earned laurels in the field of lyric 
poetry, and Alczus was awakening his 
muse to follow in a nobler flight; while 
revered through all Asia and Greece was 
the wisdom of the sage Pittacus, her 
countryman, whose famous maxim, 
“Know occasion,” attests his practical 
ability as well as his intelligence. 

In this intellectual atmosphere Sappho 
had grown up. She seems to have been 
a poet from childhood, for she had al- 
ready won a reputation at her husband’s 
death. And she was something more 
than a poetess. She had a mind graced 
with the best culture and learning of the 
time. She loved knowledge, and she 
strove to educate her sex. Her address 
to an uneducated woman shows how 
dearly she prized knowledge. The 
thought of lying in the tomb forgotten 
—having never scented the roses of 
Pieria, and walking undistinguished 
among the ghosts of Hades—spurred 
Sappho on to fame. No other woman 
of her age ever thought of such an in- 
spiration, but Sappho’s example was not 
lost. 

She seems to have dabbled a little in 
politics also, though I think this was 
something foreign to her tastes. She 
was doubtless drawn into the political 
arena through the influence of Alczeus, 
her admirer, who was a warm partisan of 
the aristocratic party. But Mitylene just 
then preferred a monarchy to an oli- 
garchy. Pittacus was made dictator and 
the nobles were exiled. Alczus and 
Sappho too left the island, the latter liv- 
ing for a time in Sicily. After Pittacus 
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resigned his dictatorship, Sappho re- 
turned to Mitylene, where the remainder 
of her life was passed. 

In her latter years she opened a school 
for girls—an unprecedented thing among 
the Greeks. But the Lesbian women al- 
ways had the reputation of doing as they 
pleased, and Sappho’s scheme does not 
appear to have been opposed. She gath- 
ered around her a female literary society 
as brilliant as ever centered around a 
modern blue-stocking, and several of her 
pupils were distinguished for their gen- 
ius. Among them was Erinna, who, 
though she died at the age of nineteen, 
left beautiful and touching productions 
for posterity. 

Sappho was the author of nine books 
of odes, besides epigrams, elegies, and 
epithalamiums, all of which were extant 
as late as the time of Horace. But only 
two of her lyrics have come down to us, 
and these not entire. One of them is her 
ceiebrated “ Hymn to Venus,” and the 
other is an “Ode to a Young Lady,” 
probably one of her pupils. She was a 
singer and a lyrist as well as a poet, and 
is said to have invented the meter which 
bears her name. 

By the comic poets Sappho was most 
unjustly traduced. They speak of her as 
being short in stature and swarthy in 
complexion, which, if facts, would have 
deprived her of any claim to beauty in a 
Greek’s eye. They depict her as licen- 
tious, and parade her lovers as though 
she was a courtesan. But what are we 
to believe when they represent her as lov- 
ing a poet who died before she was born, 
and two poets who were born after she 
died? Ifa single statement is false, why 
believe the others when contradicted by 
the face of history? The story of her 
having leaped into the sea from the Leu- 
cadian cliff for love of Phaon is evidently 
a creation of the Greek poet Menander. 
None of hercontemporaries seem to have 
been aware of such an occurrence, and we 
may be sure that a story of that sort, if it 
had been known, or if it had been cred- 
ited, would not have escaped notice by 
the gossipy Herodotus. Ifsuch an event 





happened, it must have occurred for ap- 
parent reasons when Sappho was well ad- 
vanced in years, and the idea of a woman 
of fifty or sixty of Sappho’s intellect com- 
mitting such a mad prank is in itself pre- 
posterous. The villainous story origina- 
ted undoubtedly from the fact that there 
was a later Sappho who did take the lov- 
er’s leap. 

Yet we are by no means anxious to sup- 
pose that the gifted poetess was a prude. 
The extant fragments of her poetry show 
on the contrary that she had the warm 
blood of a southern girl. She has no 
concealments. She knows what love is, 
and she tells in verses that are vibrant 
with emotion, that are tremulous with 
passion. Sappho was a Greek, and she 
was an /Etolian Greek—the race that 
produced a Cleonice and.a Myrhha. 
Born under the sunny, voluptuous skies 
of an Asiatic isle, lapped amid the warm 
breezes of the A2gean, Sappho was essen- 
tially sensuous and luxurious. She lived, 
too, in an age when it was believed wom- 
an’s sole destiny to love. But Sappho 
was no Lais, no Messalina. A sensualist 
she was, but at the same time a sensualist 
the most refined, the most elegant, the 
most gifted that ever breathed the air of 
a southern clime. She gave to the most 
ardent of human passions the most deli- 
cate coloring of female sentiment. Of all 
that Greece has bequeathed us, nothing 
is so perfect in its concentration of real 
feeling as those few fragments of the Les- 
bian singer. Chaste she doubtless was, 
but she was no less a voluptuary, for only 
a voluptuary would have chosen her 
themes, and only a person of experience 
could have described so eloquently, so 
pathetically, so subtly and yet so simply, 
the effect of love upon one who loves. 
Allow that she loved Alczus, what of it? 
Her genius, her sweet songs would ex- 
cuse actions much more reprehensible. 
Sappho was a woman—we believe not 
avery bad, and perhaps not so good a 
woman as she might have been—but cer- 
tainly a supremely gifted woman. 

Her position, in fact, is altogether 
unique. The many and extraordinary 
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honors that were paid her in her own and 
after-times offer satisfactory evidence of 
the greatness of her gifts, even if her own 
poems do not bear testimony to the fact. 
She seems to have been regarded a; a 
sort of female Homer by all the Greek 
and Roman writers, and she is the only 
woman inall antiquity whose produciions 
by universal consent were allowed the 
same rank with the greatest poets of the 
other sex. In all history, too, hers is the 
only instance of a great poet whose fame 
was equally commanding in her lifetime 
and after her death. Her fellow-towns- 
man Alczus praised her genius. Solon, 
another of her illustrious contemporaries, 
when he heard for the first time the re- 
cital of one of her poems, prayed that he 
might not see death until he had com- 
mitted itto memory.. Her fellow-citizens 


honored her by stamping her image upon | 


their coins. After death they erected 
statues to her, and, according to Aris- 
totle, even paid her divine honors. He- 
rodotus, Plutarch, and Longinus speak of 
her in terms of unqualified praise. 


Muse.” 


her. Dionysius of Halicarnassus cites 
her “Hymn to Venus” as an illustration 


of the highest principles of composition. 


Demetrius Phalerus terms her “ The Di- | 
To-day the Greeks of her native | 


vine.” 
island regard her fame as its brightest 
ornament, and her poetry, her loves, and 
her adventures are favorite subjects of 
their songs and traditions. 

When Sappho died no chronicle has 
told us. The last trustworthy record of 


her is by Herodotus, who makes her sat- | 


ire her brother regarding his unfortunate 
connection with Rhodope. 


B.C. She could not have been less than 
forty-five years old at that time. If she 
lived to the ordinary age arrived at by 
women she might have heard of the birth 
of Artemisia, the second of our famous 
trio. The aged poetess and the infant 
princess lived not so far apart, and the 
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Plato | 
in an extant epigram calls her the “ Tenth | 
Strabo considered her “a kind of | 
miracle,” and says that in poetic genius | 
no woman was ever known to approach 


This could | 
not have been earlier than the year 565 | 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN.—The new mag- 
azine published by the Messrs. Longman 
of London, had in its first number an 
article by Professor Owen in answer to 
certain statements published elsewhere 
by prominent evolutionists, that man was 
derived from some man-like animal de- 
veloped from the anthropoid apes, and 
| living about the mid-Miocene Period; a 
creature that was partly frugivorous, part- 
ly carnivorous—a tall and hairy creatures 
more or less erect, but with slouching 
gait, black-faced and whiskered, with 
prominent prognathous muzzle and large 
pointed canine teeth, those of each jaw 
fitting into an interspace in the opposite 
row; the forehead low and retreating, 
with bony bosses underlying the shaggy 
eyebrows; his brain about half way be- 
tween that of the anthropoid apes and 
that of the Neanderthal skull. Then 
came the Pleistocene Period, and with it 
the age of the cavemen, who presented 
some similarity to the existing Eskimo, 
but with lower foreheads, with high boss- 
es like the Neanderthal skull, and big 
canine teeth, like the Naulette jaw. Pro- 
fessor Owen observes that the human 
jaws of this supposed period which he has 
examined give no evidence of a canine 
tooth of a size indicative of one in the 
upper jaw necessitating such vacancy in 
| the Jower series of teeth as the apes pre- 
He refers to the skulls he himself 
| obtained from the cavern at Bruniquel, 
and now in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which show neither lower foreheads 
nor higher bosses than do the existing 
races of mankind, and claims that, so far 
as his experience has reached, there is no 
skull displaying the characters of a quad- 
rumanous species, as that series descends 
| from the gorilla and chimpanzee to the 
| baboon, which exhibits differences, osteal 
or dental, on which specific and generic 
distinctions are founded, so great, so 
marked as are to be seen in the compari- 
son of the highest ape with the lowest man. 
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N a recent edition of his work on 
“Insanity in its Medical Relations,” 
Dr. W. H. Hammond has added a large 


number of pages of new matter, and thor- | 


oughly revised the old. The attractive 
manner which the author has of express- 


ing his ideas gives to this book a charm | 
that is supposed to pertain chiefly to | 


works dealing with things of romance, or 
subjects iess dry than the purely scien- 
tific; and were his matter equal to his 


fession for which he writes would be 
great and of an enduring kind. It must 
be understood, however, that thessubject 
Dr. Hammond treats of is one of the 
most complicated in the realm of science; 
and if the reader who is delighted by the 
style at last closes the volume with a 
sense of dissatisfaction with the results 
he has gleaned in the way of fact and in- 
formation, he should remember the intri- 
cacy of the topics treated, and make what 
allowance he can for the errors into which 
the author has fallen. But there is a dis- 
position on the part of Dr. Hammond to 
speak ex cathedra on points in mental 
function and mental disorder which are 
approached only with great modesty by 
the best authorities, and in this respect 
he renders himself the object of criticism, 
especially when it is found that his dzc¢ta 
are variant and even contradictory. Some- 
times, too, he states things which are not 
warranted altogether by the facts of ex- 
perimental physiology, and leads us to 
suspect that he has been hasty in his 
reading and over-confident in his general- 
ization. We will make a few quotations 
here and there from his work, thus letting 
the author speak for himself, and then 
append some remarks which shall appear 
requisite to a proper understanding of 
the text. 

P. 137. “Instinct is that innate faculty 
which organic beings possess, by which 
tney are enabled, or impelled, to perform 
certain volutional acts, without being 
prompted thereto by the perceptions, the 
intellect, or the emotions, and even in 





direct opposition thereto, which acts are 
preservative of the well-being or life of 
the individual or of the species to which 
it belongs.” ; 

P. 143. “ As to the essential nature of 
instinct, it is a fact as much as the mind 
isa fact. It differs in organic beings in 
degree and kind, as does the mind. It is 
implanted in all beings from their begin- 
ning, and is a necessary principle of their 


| organization. But the greater the degree 
manner, the services rendered the pro- | 


of mental development, the less promi- 
nent is the instinct, till, when we reach 
man, it is lower than in any other animal 
in which its manifestations have been 
studied.” 

P. 139. “It is assumed by some authors 
that the instinct is incapable of improve- 
ment. There is an ambiguity about this 
expression which is liable to lead to erro- 
neous ideas. It is true that the instinct 
of any one individual being can not be 
improved. The only means by which 
such an attempt could possibly be made 
would be by the senses, and then reason, 
not instinct, would be developed. The 
one would take the place of the other. 
But the instances of the education of the 
instinct through a series of generations 
are common enough.” 

P. 142. “ It is incorrect, also, to contend 
for the unerring character of instinct. 
Instances of its aberration are very com- 
mon.” 

Speaking of the capon taught to set 
on eggs, Dr. Hammond says, “ Here we 
might almost say that an instinct is cre- 
ated in place of the one abolished.” 

“In the placental animals lower than 
man, instinct prompts to the division of 
the umbilical cord with the teeth. In 
several species, as the pig and the dog, 
this impulse is occasionally perverted, 
and they eat their own young.” 

“In man the maternal instinct is liable 
to perversion, and the instinctive love of 
the mother for her offspring is sometimes 
turned to indifference and hatred.” 

P. 142. “In my definition of instinct, 
I have been careful to use the term ‘or- 
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ganic beings’ instead of animals. I did 
this because I am very sure that plants 
have instinct : that is, a force co-existing 
with their growth and implanted origi- 
nally in the seed, which impels them to 
the performance of actions calculated to 
preserve their existence or secure their 
well-being. We see this power manifested 
in those plants which shoot out tendrils 
in search of support, in those which send 
their radicles deep into the earth in dry 
weather, and in those which open and 
close their flowers with the rising and 
setting of the sun. These last-named 
acts are not the consequence of any 
physical influence of the light or heat of 
the sun’s rays, for they are performed 
when both are excluded.” 

P. 143. “So far as I can perceive, the 
instinct of plants differs in no essential 
respects from that of animals.” 

P. 143. With reference to the seat of 
instinct Dr. Hammond says, “ It does not 
reside exclusively in the brain. The 


brain of many animals, especially of those 
belonging to the class of reptiles, can be 
removed without the animal suffering 


any very considerable immediate incon- 
venience. It such cases the instinct re- 
mains unimpaired.” 

P. 147. “It [instinct] is situated exclu- 
sively in the medulla oblongata, or in 
the spinal cord, or in both these organs. 
The observations made and the experi- 
ments cited under the immediately pre- 
ceding head, apparently lead to the con- 
clusion that the medulla oblongata, or 
spinal cord, or both these organs, may be 
the seat of instinct ; and further inquiry 
shows that this view is as correct as that 
which associates the brain with the 
mind.” 

P. 150. “It is possible that the cere- 
brum, the cerebellum, and the pons var- 
olii have some influence in strengthening 
the faculty. But this is not essential, and 
its exercise is not a mental operation.” 

P.9. “The brain is the chief organ 
from which the force called the mind is 
evolved, and so far as the present treatise 
goes, may be regarded as the only one.” 

P. 15. “The mind, like some other 





forces, is compound—that is, is made up 
of several sub-forces. These are: per- 
ception, intellect, emotions, and will. All 
the mental manifestations of which the 
brain is capable are embraced in one or 
more of these parts. Either one may be 
exercised independently of the other. 

“By perception is to be understood 
that part of the mind whose office it is 
to place the individual in relation with 
external objects.” 

P.17. “ Perception is the starting-point 
of all ideation. An individual born with- 
out any of the special senses, or without 
the essential nervous structures for de- 
veloping sensorial impressions into per- 
ceptions, would be unable to form the 
simplest possible idea of any object or 
subject. .... The brain can originate 
nothing; ideas are not innate; they are 
derived entirely from without. .... The 
sparks that light up the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional fires come from 
the things around us, and though the 
mind of a Socrates might potentially ex- 
ist in the cerebral cortex of a man with- 
out sight, hearing, touch, taste, or smell, 
it would never kindle into the faintest 
scintillation, though it endured for an 
eternity.” 

This is not true, for each mental organ 
has of itself innate power of activity, 
although it may be affected by, and react 
upon, the rest of the mental organs and 
the senses. 

P. 21. “The region of the brain which 
is directly concerned with the elaboration 
of ideas is the cortex.” 

This is a voluntary statement, often re- 
peated, but which lacks support. Each 
mental organ is composed of diverging 
and converging fibres, the former having 
their origin in the internal and the latter 
in the external gray matter of the brain. 

P. 22. “ An emotion is that pleasurable 
or painful feeling which arises in us in 
consequence of sensorial impressions or 
intellectual action.” 

An unintelligible definition. 
lowing is phrenclogical : 

“The emotions which are principally 
the subjects of derangement in cases of 


The fol- 
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insanity are anxiety, anger, fear, love, 
y g 


egotism, vanity, ambition, jealousy, ava- | 


rice, superstition, fanaticism, and relig- 
ious feeling.” 

P. 27. “ The will is that mental force 
by which the emotions, the thoughts, 
and the actions all are controlled. The 
product of a force is called a volition.” 

P. 32. ‘‘ While the will is certainly lo- 
cated in the brain, it is by no means cer- 
tain that in some of the lower animals, at 
least, it is not also situated in the spinal 
cord. The acts which are witnessed in 
the frog after the head has been cut off, 
and with it, of course, the entire enceph- 
alon, are clearly volitional in character, 
being adapted to the end in view, and 
such as the animal would perform in its 
unmutilated state. But while the brain is 
the chief, if not the only, seat of the will 
in man, we have no data by which we are 
authorized to localize it in any particular 
part of this organ. Probably each motor 
and ideational centre is, at the same time, 
also volitional; but even this is merely 
an inference.” 

It is impossitle to find for the will a 
special organ (see Gall and Spurzheim’s 
large work, or Lewis’ translation of 
Gall’s Works, 6 vols.). 

P. 33. “It is to be regretted that the 
present state of cerebral anatomy and 
physiology is such as to prevent our 
making any precise localizations of the 
several forces and faculties which go to 
make up the mind. I have only ventured 
to do that in a single instance—the optic 
thalamus as a centre for perception—and 
even that is questioned by several emi- 
nent investigators. The evidence, how- 
ever, appears to me so explicit on this 
point that I do not see how it is to be 
questioned. Much has been done by the 
labors of Broca, Fritsch and Hitzig, 
Nothnagel, Meynert, Ferrier, and others 
in the direction of the localization of 
brain functions, but it has been almost 
entirely confined to the determination of 
the centres for speech and for motor im- 
pulses.” 

The pretended discoveries of cerebral 
centres, usually based on mutilation or 





irritation, by Hitzig, Ferrier, etc., are no 
sooner asserted than denied and dis- 
proved either by the author himself or 
by others engaged in the same line of in- 
vestigation. 

“Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and others 
made honest attempts to found the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, and if their localiza- 
tions of the various faculties of the mind 
—perceptional, intellectual, emotional, 
and volitional—had been established, we 
should have as complcte a knowledge of 
psychological typography as could be de- 
sired ; but they built on insufficient data, 
and, as a consequence, Phrenology as a 
science does not exist at the present 
time.” 

P. 34. “‘ We know also that the cortical 
substance of the brain is of far greater 
importance in the evolution of mind 
than any other portion of the nervous 
system, and that it is here that experi- 
mentation and other methods of investi- 
gation have their greatest prospect of ob- 
taining positive results. It is certainly 
established that the brain is not a single 
organ, but consists of a congeries of or- 
gans with different functions.” 

Now it is very refreshing to know that 
men, animals, and vegetables all have in- 
stinct; that this instinct is a something 
which enables or impels both man and 
vegetables to perform volitional acts; that 
in the case also of both animals and vege- 
tables it has its seat in the medulla ob- 
longata or spinal cord ; that this fact is as 
positively determined as that the brain is 
the organ of the mind; that the love of 
the mother for her offspring, the nature 
of the plant to throw out radicles into 
the earth, the impulse of the chicken to 
sit on eggs, of the pig sometimes to eat 
its young, of the duck to escape the gun, 
of the sunflower to face the sun, etc., are 
all one and the same thing, viz.: zws¢cnct, 
and have their seat in each instance in 
the same place; that is, in the medulla 
oblongata or spinal cord. Certainly this 
is a wonderful discovery, and Dr. Ham- 
mond ought to be proud of it. 

It would seem, however, from another 
quotation that our author meant that we 
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should take this attempt to locate instinct 
in the medulla or cord only as a joke, for 
he says, speaking of cerebral localization, 
“] have only ventured to do that in a sin- 
gle instance—the optic thalamus as a cen- 
tre for perception.” We are justified per- 
haps in accepting it in seriousness, how- 
ever, for in this latter quotation he speaks 
of cerebral localization. It will also prob- 
ably be news to most readers to learn that 
the spinal cord and medulla oblongata 
each constitutes an organ. 

One could hardly imagine how Dr, 
Hammond or any other person in his ra- 
tional mind could fall into such a confu- 
sion of ideas and be led to present it to 
the world as science. It must be evident 
to all that his attempt to make of instinct 
a single faculty or quality and assign it to 
a single organ in the nervous system, is 
entirely without foundation; that he 
might with equal propriety state that all 
animal life consists of mind; that the 
mind has its seat somewhere in the nerv- 
ous system, and rest content with the de- 
scription of the animal world. Instinct 
is as various as organic life is complex; 
the more simple the plant or animal 
structure, the. more simple, though per- 
haps varying in degree, is the instinct. 





One plant has an instinct to shoot out | 
long radicles, another short ones; one | 
to open its blossoms by day, another by | 


night; one to grow in dry, and another 
in wet soil. The tiger has the instinct 
to eat flesh, the sheep to eat grass; the 
nightingale has the instinct to sing, while 
the brown sparrow has not. Man has an 
instinct which leads him to paint, or to 
write poetry, while the cat has not, etc., 
etc. These are self-evident facts; every- 


body has observed them, and can repeat | 
the observations every day. Can all these | 


instincts, tendencies, or faculties be set 
aside without further study or considera- 
tion than to say that they are instinct, 
and, with Hammond, to say that they 
have their seat in the medulla or cord? 
Such an attempt at science should not 
satisfy the mind of an intelligent youth. 
In a like general way Dr. Hammond 
tries to resolve the mind into only four 





different forces, which he styles percep- 
tion, intellect, emotion, and will. This 
is simply a repetition of the old-time 
teachings of the transcendental meta- 
physicians; a school which has done 
much to bring mental science into disre- 
pute and to hinder its progress. The 
beaver perceives the laws of construc- 
tion, the horse does not; the frog can not 
perceive the relation of numbers. One 
man, again, has a strong perception of 
justice, and another has not; one recog- 
nizes the relations of locality, another 
does not; one those of friendship, an- 
other not. The fox marries, while the 
bull is promiscuous in his loves, as is also 
the cock, etc., etc. The emotions like- 
wise differ in different species of animals, 
and in different individuals of the same 
species, as does also the intellect. The 
will is not a faculty with a special organ. 
The man who resoives to paint a land- 
scape, and carries the resolution into ef- 
fect; he who resolves to shoot his neigh- 
bor, and does so; he who befriends one 
in distress; he who loves and marries— 
each and all manifest a will, although 
that will differs as much as the faculties 
do in the activity of which the will is the 


| expression. 


To claim that perce ption can constitute 
a single faculty, wouid not receive the 
notice of modern metaphysicians; and it 
is equally abortive to attempt to locate it 
in the optic thalamus—a portion of the 
brain which gives rise to fibres, and 
through which fibres pass, going to vari- 
ous mental organs. 

It is just as inconsistent on our author's 
part when he at present says that “it is 
certainly established that the brain is not 
a single organ, but consists of a congeries 
of organs with different functions”; for, 
in a paper read before the New York 
County Medical Socicty, January 4, 1869, 
entitled, “ The Physiology and Pathology 
of the Cerebellum,” he arrives at this con- 
clusion regarding the function of this or- 
gan: “My opinion is that it has no spe- 
cial or exclusive function of any kind, 
but that it is simply an additional gener- 
ator of nervous power—a ganglion to be 
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added to the cerebrum—and performing 
an analogous office inthe economy.” At 
that time, therefore, it would seem that 
he regarded the cerebrum and the cere- 


bellum as one mass of nervous matter 
without any special function whatever, 
except that in some mysterious way they 
constituted a generator of nervous power. 
R. 





> 


MEN OF IDEAS. 


WHEN charged by a newspaper with 
being a man of “one idea,” Wen- 
dell Phillips retorted by saying that he 
regarded himself exceptionally fortunate 
in being possessed of an idea. It is a fact, 
that full-orbed ideas are rare possessions. 
The man of whom it can be truthfully 
said, he has achieved the mastery or solu- 


guish of spirit: “ This is the abortive re- 
sult of my brilliant conception and labor- 
ed effort. ’Tis infinitely below the ideal 
pattern I saw in the mount of inspiration, 
and which, when I began, I thought I 
should be able to copy to perfection.” 
Reader, if you have an idea which you 
have attempted to present to the world in 





tion of a single problem of science or | book form, you understand this matter; 
philosophy—and these terms embrace the | you know how difficult, not to say im- 
entire region of fact and realm of thought | possible, it is to give verbal expression to 
—is a man at whose feet the race can afford | that idea. It is only those who never had 
to sit as students. Who among us by | an idea, a genuine and full-grown idea, 


taking thought is prepared to assert that | but who enjoy the luxury of ignorant 
he hasdone so? What we term science | blissfulness resulting from that fact, who 
is really but a vast book of hints and sug- | are quite satisfied with their intellectual 


gestions guiding the student in the direc- 
tion of facts ; so philosophy is but a record | 


of the splendid efforts and brilliant fail- 
ures of the intellectual giants of the race, 
to compass and give expression to full- 
orbed thought. How often do we take 
up a new book of science or philosophy, 
which promises in the introduction the 
solution of some great problem, and which 
is so ably and charmingly written, that we 
find it difficult to lay it down until jinds 
is reached,—but which is disappointing 
in the end; not wholly, but in a measure 
disappointing. One feels compensated 
for the time consumed in reading, by the 
hints he got, but disappointed at being 
obliged to content himself with a few 


hints, when he had hoped for a complete | 
revelation. If the reader is to be com- | 


miserated, how much more the author 
of such a book! The first simply turned 
away disappointed at the failure of an- 
other to solve a problem, which he, for 


efforts. 

It would seem at first thought a mis- 
| fortune that the great thinkers can not 
| give the world complete transcripts of 
|their minds. But on reflection the 
| wisdom of this and the compensation 
|for it appears. Thought is of value 
| only to the thinker. To develop the 
| powers of thought one must exercise his 
|mental muscle. If you could buy full- 
| grown ideas at a book-store, they would 

be of little use to you, unless you had by 
_ mental effort acquired the habit of think- 
ing for yourself. The author who sug- 
gests an idea in such a way as to compel 
you to go in search of it, is the author we 


| advise you to read. 

T. A. BLAND, M.D. 
- 

| , 
| Don’r CRrITICIZE.—Whatever you do, 
| never set up for a critic. We don’t mean 


la literary one—some people are obliged 





want of energy, or sufficient inclination, | to earn a living that way—but in private 
had not attempted to solve for himself. | life, in the domestic circle, in society. It 
The other lays down his worn, if not | will not do any one any good, and it will 
weary pen, and letting his aching head | generally do you harm—if you mind being 
rest upon his open palm, cries out in an- | called disagreeable. 





SIGNOR 


MARIO. 





SIGNOR 


MARIO, 


THE DISTINGUISHED SINGER. 


N the first day of this year the Mar- 
chese di Candia, more popularly 
known as Signor Mario, the once great 
singer, died in Rome, Italy. Thirty years 
ago he came to the United States in as- 
sociation with Grisi, also a singer of high 
reputation, and whom he married. Be- 


His elegant person and manners, and an 
artistic sense which was born with him, 
| aided the voice in winning reputation 
| and money. He was not a hard student 
| of musical scores, and could not tolerate 
the restrictions which mastery of musical 
| technique imposes upon all alike, but his 

















fore he became known to the operatic | 
world, this man was a young Italian no- 
ble of decayed fortune, but with a phe- | 
nomenal voice, which was occasionally 
heard in the sa/ons of fashionable Paris, 
and when necessity compelled him to 
scrutinize his personal capabilities to 
learn what he could do to earn a decent | 
living, he discreetly concluded to sing. | 


manner, figure, and sweet vocal expression 


| more than compensated, in the esteem of 


his audiences, for his want of exactness in 
the rendering of the score. As an Eng- 
lish critic says: “On the stage Signor 
Mario was always ‘a picture.’ It mattered 
little or nothing what dress he wore; 
whether the simple and scanty attire of a 
Neapolitan fisherman, or the gorgeous 
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robes of a prophet-king—in any and ev- 
ery case he delighted the artistic eye, and 
impressed with a sense of beauty those 
who could hardly have explained why 
they were pleased. That all his gifts of 
person, manner, and instinct were just 
such as the public could most easily rec- 
ognize and appreciate is a fact too ob- 
vious for demonstration.” But time ard 
experience helped to improve him as a 
musician, and he became the accom- 
plished artist in personating characters 
that assimilated to his own type. In 
such as Raoul, Fernando, and Faust, he 
was unrivalled; the spirit of the lover 
aflame with passion, seemed to fully pos- 
sess him in such performances, and sing- 
ers and audience were charmed by the 
fulness of realization. 

When age compelled his retirement from 
the stage he made Rome his final resi- 
dence, and there filled an appointment as 
Conservator of a museum. The salary 
was moderate, but the position was not 
out of keeping with the respectability of 
the man, and till the final day it may be 
said that no man in the City of Eternal 
Memories was more sincerely esteemed by 
the populace than the Marchese of Candia. 
Ever courteous, kindly, and affable, he 
made all who came within the sphere of 
his influence his friends. 

The reader may wish some particular 
items in the career of this once popular 
man, and perhaps we can not answer it 
better from the scanty data just at com- 
mand, than by adding the Marchese’s 


own modest sketch of himself in reply to | 


a friend's request : 

“I made my first appearance in Paris, 
December 1, 1838, in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
at the Grand Opera. I sang there two 
years and a half, and played in the ‘Compte 
Ory,’ ‘Le Drapier,’ and other operas. In 
1840, Aguado made me sing at the Ital- 
iens, where I appeared in ‘ L’Elisir d’ 
Amore.’ I really forget whether it was 
in 1839 or 1840 that I came out at Her 
Majesty’s in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Giu- 
lia Grisi; but it was about that time. I 
was not considered a success, at any rate, 
and, in fact, my career did not begin un- 





til 1842, when I sang in Dublin with Tam- 
burini, Grisi, and Lablache, and with Ben- 
edict as conductor. After that I returned 
to Paris, and sang the ‘ Rubini Reper- 
toire,’ in which I was most fortunate. 
Since then my life has passed but too 
quickly away in going from Paris to Lon- 
don every season, and meeting always 
with the greatest kindness everywhere. 
In the winter of 1849 I went for the first 
time to Russias and in 1854 to America. 
London and Paris, however, have been 
the two cities of which I shall always 
have the most pleasant recollections, un- 
less it be Dublin, where I first received 
the greatest encouragement. Strange to 
say, I have never sung in Italy.” 

It is certainly very remarkable that a 
singer of such extraordinary capabilities 
should not have been heard often in his 
own land, and it excites one’s curiosity to 
know the reason. Could it be the old story 
of the prophet without honor, etc. ? 

The portrait represents him as he ap- 
peared in the fulness of manhood’s power, 
and clearly expresses the points of char- 
acter for which he was best known, kind- 
ness, courtesy, sensitiveness, dignity. To 
associate coarseness and brusquerie with 
such a type of organization would be to 
falsify the canons of organic manifesta- 
tion. Yet the face is not a weak one; 
there are lines on the forehead and nose 
which intimate that he was no subservient, 
timid man, but could on occasion stand 
up and proudly insist upon receiving his 
full share of right and privilege. Dislik- 
ing controversy or the clash of unkind 
discussion, he nevertheless had firmness 
and courage enough to assert his opinion 
and defend it. His nature was lofty in 
its aspirations ; approval gratified him and 
inspired effort for other and better suc- 
cesses than had been his, but he had dig- 
nity and steadiness enough to keep him 
from excess. He belonged specially to 
the artistic class, by temperament and by 
organization. Had he devoted himself to 
painting or sculpture he would, we think, 
beyond a doubt made a notable reputa- 
tion, and left behind much more than the 
memory of a melodious voice. 





A REVISED CLASSIFICATION. 





A REVISED CLASSIFICATION. 


IGURE 1 is a design showing the 
threefold nature of man, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, also grouping the 


Fic. 1. 


organs into family groups. That part 
of the brain which lies below the first 
horizontal line is the Physical Zone, cor- 
responding to man’s physical nature; 

that which lies between the first and 
second lines is the Intellectual Zone, 
corresponding to man intellectually; 

that which lies above the second 

line is the Moral Zone, correspond- 

ing to man as a moral being. It will 

be further observed there are two 
perpendicular lines that subdivide 

these three zones into nine sections 

or groups. No.1 Organic, 2 Sus- 
taining, 3 Perceptive, form the Phy 

sical Zone; No. 4 Social, 5 Perfect- 

ive, 6 Reason, form the Intellectual 
Zone; No. 7 Selfish, 8 Devotion, 

and 9 Sympathy, form the Moral 
Zone. 

The above-mentioned groups are 
divided into quite a number of 
smaller sections called organs. See 
Fig. 2, which is a design placing all 
the organs into nine groups, corre- 
sponding with the above division, 
thus; 





I.—The organic group contains four 
organs. 
1. Amativeness, or Sexual Love. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness — Love for 
young. 
A. Conjugality—the Pairing instinct. 
6. Combativeness — Defence of one’s 
self and family; this organ is double in 
its function. Its use as an organic or do- 
mestic organ is to defend and protect the 
young. It is used as a sustaining organ 
to protect self and property. “I will de- 
fend my rights to the last,” is the heroic 
language of Combativeness. 
II.—The Sustaining group, which con- 
tains eight organs. 
E. Vitativeness, or Love of Life. 
6. Combativeness, or Defence of self 
and family. 
7. Destructiveness, or Executive energy. 
10. Secretiveness, or Self-control—Pol- 
icy. 
8. Alimentiveness, or Desire for food. 
9. Acquisitiveness, or Desire for gain. 
F. Taste, or To discriminate in taste. 
20. Constructiveness, or Inventive abili- 
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ty; this organ is fourfold in its nature; 
it plans for the sustaining organs, aids 
the perceptives, inspires the perfectives, 
and is the indisputable handmaid of 
Causality in all its new and valuable 
inventions. 


III—The Perceptive group contains 
the organs of— 
24. Individuality, or Desire to see and 
know. 
25. 
26. 
etc. 

27. Weight, or Control of motion. 

28. Color, or Power to tell color. 

29. Order, or Method; System. 

30. Calculation, or Ability to count. 

31. Locality, or Memory of places. 

32. Eventuality, or Memory of events. 

33. Time, or Memory of dates; Time 
of day. 

34. Tune, or Sense of sound; Love of 
music. 

20. Constructiveness, or Inventive abil- 
ity. 


Form, or Perception of shape. 
Size, or Ability to judge size, bulk, 


1V.—The Social group contains these 
organs— ; 

4. Inhabitiveness, or Love of home and 
country. 

3. Adhesiveness, or Love of friends. 

5. Continuity, or Unity of thought. 

V.—The Perfective group contains 
four organs. 

11. Cautiousness,or Watchfulness ; Pru- 
dence. 

B. Sublimity, or Love of the grand. 

21. Ideality, or Refinement; Love of 


poetry. 


20. Constructiveness, or Mechanical 
ability. 

Vi.—The Reasoning group contains 
three organs. 

37- Comparison, or Inductive reason- 
ing. 

36. Causality, or Ability to reason and 
comprehend the why and wherefore. 

23. Mirthfulness, or Humor; Wit ; Fun. 

VII.—The Selfish group contains two 
organs. 

13. Self-esteem, or Pride and Self- 
respect. 

12. Approbativeness, or Love of praise. 

VIlI.—The Devotional group contains 
five organs. 

14. Firmness, or Stability; Decision of 
character. 

18. Veneration, or Reverence ; 
ship, Love of God. 

15. Conscientiousness, or Sense of duty 
and justice. 

16. Hope, or Anticipation of future 
good. 

17. Spirituality, or Perception of the 
spiritual. 


Wor- 


IX.—The Sympathetic group contains 
four organs. 

19. Benevolence,or Sympathy ; Charity. 

D. Agreeableness, or Pleasantness; 
Blandness. 

22. Imitation, or Ability to copy; Per- 
sonate. 

C. Human Nature, or Discernment of 
character; Ability to read at a glance in 
the countenance and manners of a per- 





son his peculiar characteristics. 
JOHN A. HURLEY. 


THE SOCIAL IDEAL. 


HOUGH wealth and position seem | 


to be the chief things sought in life, 
yet they are usually desired as a means to 
an end, and the chief ambition of most 
seekers is a certain “ social ideal,” a place 
in the thoughts and honors of mankind. 
Almost every millionaire is more delight- 
ed and flattered by the attentions of au- 
thors and artists, scholars or poets, than by 
any other homage their wealth may bring. 


It is universally understood that fine 
manners and esthetic culture are pass- 
ports to the highest society, and ensure 
| for their professor the highest social priv- 
| ileges. Many a poet, scholar, or artist 
| moves in a circle and commands atten- 

tions from the highest, which wealth 
simply could never reach. 

Fine manners have been described as 
| a fine-art and asa religion. By fine man- 
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ners we do not mean simply the art of | 
bowing gracefully, of receiving benefits 
cheerfully and sweetly, of conferring them | 
nobly, or of passing through life in a 
generally smooth and complaisant way— 
though that is much. One may do all 
this well and yet have not attained the 
highest art of fine manners. 

Back of all the personal graces which 
education and culture give, there must 
rest the foundation of a generous nature, 
and a desire to render the individual and 
the masses the highest kindness and 
good possible. Life here is a rough and 
stony pathway to the greater part of hu- 
manity, sufficiently set with briers and 
obstacles without any one carelessly or 
deliberately hedging it more completely 
by acts of unkindness, by coldness, or in- 
difference, or cruelty. 

We everywhere need more “ sweetness 
and light,” and every soul of us ought to 
be’ a light, if only a glow-worm spark 
sending a gleam into the great deeps and 
chasms that lie athwart our paths, and 
whence others may not be guided, unless 


we emit the light which it is in our power 
to radiate. 


“ Temples of the living God,” as mortals 
have been called, should ever keep a light 
shining upon the altar of theirlives. Each 
person is an influence to some one; each 
act of courtesy and love is a light in the 
temple to some soul. One day recently 
upon reaching a university class, some- 
what tardy and quite tired, a gentle girl 
beside me took my book quietly, and 
opened to the lesson. Just a tiny taper 
of an act, yet how sweet! how imperish- 
able ! because kindness dictated it. 

A gentleman was formerly defined as 
“one who, without any title of nobility, 
wears a coat of arms.” A lady was the 
wife, sister, or daughter of a gentleman. 
But as knowledge, wealth, and refinement 
have increased and broader views are en- 
tertained of the nobility that soul and 
heart give, we have widened our require- 
ments for the title of gentleman and the 
claims of ladyhood. The distinction is 
no longer one of class or caste ; it depends 
wholly upon personal qualities, personal 





appearance, address, and culture. Neither 


rank or wealth will win the heart-homage 
given freely to intellect and culture, com- 


| bined with elegance of personal manners. 


And wealth, intellect, and education uni- 
ted do not give the title of gentleman or 
gentle-lady, unless there be superadded 
that supreme elegance of true, sincere, 
generous feeling for the comfort, welfare, 
and happiness of mankind. 

Humble or high, poor or rich, rude or 
refined, ignorant or learned, the well- 
mannered man or woman treats each and 
all with the same high-bred justice, sweet- 
ness, and urbanity. The same fine man- 
ner radiates upon the family circle that is 
lavished abroad. The well-bred have no 
“company manners,” or rather theirs are 
always company manners, always finely 
elegant and universally dispensed. 

All mankind are seekers after happi- 
ness, and none should forget that this 
precious possession is found nowhere so 
frequently as in a well-ordered, genial 
family circle. Thrice happy and blessed 
they who have a happy home, whose at- 
mosphere is love and whose light is the 
cheerful smiles of cheerful hearts. 

The barriers of etiquette which some 
would destroy, every thoughtful woman 
will rather seek to preserve; they are de- 
fences which protect woman from the 
coarse, the evil, the wicked, and the ad- 
venturer. Yet these defences should be 
gracefully and sweetly maintained, yield- 
ing them in unusual and peculiar circum- 
stances when to stand upon mere etiquette 
would be cruelty. We should remember 
that rare are the people who do not carry 
some heavy weight in life, and that it is 
easier to bear iens of pounds upon the 
shoulders than one in the heart. 

Taking always for our guide that noble 
utterance, “Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you,” we can not go 
far wrong. There is another golden rule, 
the rule of “ not too much” in anything 
and everything, which is an excellent 
guide: not too much effort to appear 
kind, amiable, or attentive—just sufficient 
to show the complaisant spirit ready to 
do or aid; never officious, yet showing 
readiness to render kindly service. 

Undue or extravagant emotions of any 
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kind must be repressed in general socic- 
ty, especially broad smiles or laughter at 
others’ misfortunes. Slanderous remarks 
or stories tat would tend to injure the 
reputation of another, a true gentleman 
or lady does not repeat in public, or in pri- 
vate, unless circumstances render it nec- 
essary. These are weights upon the 
hearts and lives of those who are the 
victims of idle, malicious, jealous, and 
wicked tongues. “But whatever things 
are lovely and of good report, think on 
those things.” 

We must ever bear in mind that higher 
than all social graces or esthetic culture, 
is the moral and religious nature. No 
training or attainments can ever outvalue 
aspirations after the highest truths that 
underlie and rise above everything of a 
merely temporal and evanescent nature. 

Though man is a compound of animal 
instincts, social needs, and spiritual tend- 
encies, we must always give to each ele- 
ment of the threefold nature its proper 
value and station in the development of 
ahuman being as awhole. The animal 
is the basis, the foundation: and the finer, 
higher the animal, the finer spirit would 
seem to belong to him. Yet this is not 
by any means universally true. Indeed 
perhaps the reverse is quite as frequent. 

The social nature is the element that 
holds families, tribes, nations, societies 
together, and makes governments possi- 
ble and civilization possible. It is the 
element that nourishes friendship, fosters 
love, promotes kindness in every relation 
of life. The social instinct builds homes 
for the family, clusters families into vil- 
lages, enlarges villages to cities, and is 
the cement that binds all together into 
one form of mutual dependence and fra- 
ternity. 

Social needs produce social forms which 
are tacitly agreed upon, and respected by 
all, as useful and necessary to promote 
kindly feeling and carry social intercourse 
along in a way convenient and agreeable. 
One who disregards social forms to any 
extent becomes a sort of social outlaw, 
and is called ignorant, ill-bred, or ecceu- 
tric. 





One who finds himself naturally indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of others should judge 
himself, taking in some of the higher 
traits of humanity and should set him- 
self diligently to cultivate an interest in 
the needs and wants of all; should teach 
his heart sympathy and brotherly love, 
Thus only will he be able to promote his 
highest mental development. For the 
three natures of man so intermingle, in- 
terinfluence, and interbalance that no one 
can reach its fullest growth without the 
aid of the others. 

Few people understand how much the 
physical well-being depends upon the 
moral and mental. Most people are en- 
tirely unconscious of the unfavorable ef- 
fect that ill-regulated affections and pas- 
sions have upon health; and never think 
of attributing physical derangements to 
mental or moral causes, and have no 
idea that mental or moral derangement 
is frequently the direct result of physical 
causes. Many people think and reason 
of the threefold human nature as if each 
element were a distinct and separate en- 
tity, to be judged wholly by itself, by its 
own peculiar laws, allowing nothing for 
the influence of the other two clements 
upon its action. This partial view causes 
all their conclusions to be false and inju- 
rious. No one can judge correctly in 
mental philosophy unless he is well in- 
formed in moral and physical philosophy. 
Knowledge of cach must enter into the 
judgment of any one of these elements in 
order that the judgment may have any 
weight or value. 

The advanced education of to-day tends 
toward specialties. The school education 
to the doors of the university is quite 
broad enough; then the ways may be nar- 
rowed according to the option of the stu- 
dent, and he may throw his whole mental 
strength upon a single line of thought, 
just skimming other requirements. The 
post-graduate is at full liberty to become 
a complete specialist. And as he soon 
loses interest in everything outside his 
favorite themes, he becomes one-sided in 
his development. 

And this seems unavoidable to any one 
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who wishes to make any special mark in 
life. For mental strength has bounds, and 
only by complete devotion to one sub- 
ject can one become fit to approach the 
standard of modern requirements. And 
now as the sum of all the culture that the 
highest social ideal implies, we find that 
one should be cultivated physically to 
move gracefully and easily, and be in the 
enjoyment of the best possible health. In- 
tellectually, cultivation should afford its 
possessor a broad ground of general 
knowledge and information, upon which 
to build pre-eminence in some science or 
art. Morally, the social ideal should be 
generous, just, truthful, chaste, kind, and 
high-minded in all respects; reverent 
toward man and nature and God. Thus 
may mortal raise himself to the greatest 
eminence possible—the development of 
his three-fold nature, which implies also 
the cultivation of zsthetics, the science 
of the beautiful in nature, and its tran- 
scription by art. AMELIE V., PETIT. 





A DIVINE BANQUET.—The following 
very suggestive fable or allegory, is one 





of the many “ prose poems” of the great 
Russian author, Tourgenieff : 

It once occurred to the Supreme Being 
to give a banquet in His azure halls. 

All the virtues were invited to it—none 
but the virtues So there were no 
men—only women. 

Many of these were assembled there, 
great and smail. The smaller virtues 
were more agreeable than the great, but 
all seemed in good spirits, and conversed 
very politely with one another, as be- 
seemed such near relations and acquaint- 
ances. 

Then the Supreme Being noticed two 
beautiful ladies who did not seem to know 
each other. 

The Host took one lady by the hand 
and led her up to the other. 

“Benevolence!” said He, pointing to 
the first. s, 

“Gratitude!” added He, introducing 
the second to her. 

Both sisters were much surprised to 
make each other's acquaintance. 

For the first time since the creation of 
the world, and that was a great while ago, 
they now met face to face. 





oa 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—No, 5. 


AM now stopping with Nathan Blood 
in a country village. The reader may 


I 


suppose me here as a detective, a sur- 


veyor, orateacher. Suppose teaching— 
and yet I may hold some relationship to 
the other callings. The family consists 
of Mr.and Mrs. Blood, and three chil- 
dren—John, Susan, and Laura. John is 
twelve years old, Susan nine, and Laura 
five. Mr. B. looks much as General Grant 
did when first made General, only he is a 
little taller, head a grain higher, especially 
in the region of Self-esteem. Mrs. B. is 
rather short, somewhat corpulent, quite 


dark, with mild, black eyes. They do not | 


have any servant, but a widow Comstock 
comes in and helps when she is needed. 
Blood keeps the only store in the place, 
and is postmaster. He is often reticent 
in manner, but if a difficult question is 
opened, he may have a well-digested 


opinion to express. He further has a 
wonderful, yet hidden power, at preserv- 
ing order. Everybody likes him, even 
those who most need his regulating 
power. I sometimes hear a little mutter- 
ing about him, but it amounts to nothing. 
To-day several fellows drove up to the 
store in an express wagon; they had evi- 
dently been drinking, and were acting 
very rudely. Immediately Mr. Blood 
stepped out of the store, went up to the 
vehicle, beckoned, as if he would have a 
little friendly parley with them; thcir 
heads were close together for a few mo- 
ments, and then they went off, trying 
with all their might to appear sober. 
Mrs. Blood has an evenly developed 
head, of a purely female type. She seems 
to regard Mr. B. as a remarkable being, 
and the children as more than ordinary, 
because he is their father. If ever | saw 
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a happy household, it is here. When he 
comes in, he always looks at his wife as if 
she had been away on a long journey, 


and, of course, he is very glad to see her. | 
His wife acts as if her beau had come. 


The children would rather have him for 
a playmate, when they can get him, than 
any one else. He has a very efficient 
clerk (Jacob Darbey) in the store, who 
comes over to the house, it may be, sev- 
eral times in the day, between meals. 
There is no kind of housework he does 
not know how to do. The children have 
their well-apportioned tasks, and every- 
thing goes along smoothly. Laura, for 
instance, can go on short errands when 
needed, and after breakfast puts on a 
thick apron, then fills up the wood-box 
with wood from the shed. She is strong, 
and can bring in a number of sticks 
at once: Her father often smiles, and 
the parents exchange sly glances as the 


sturdy girl comes laboring in, breathing | 


very emphatically. Sometimes it is hint- 
ed that she had better not bring quite so 
much at a time. The exhortation usually 


moderates the next armful, at least. The | 


box heaping full, the apron is taken off 
and hung in its place. She is sometimes 
tuld she is quite a help—a proposition of 


which she has not a doubt, and of whose | 


repetition she never tires. 


The other day her father showed me | 


the following item, which he was right 
glad to see in print: 

“A primal defect in our social life is 
the notion that girls have nothing to do. 
Boys are brought up to some employ- 
ment, but girls to none, except where 
pecuniary want compels them. The 
family that is ‘well-off’ has busy boys 
and idle girls. The young man, after eat- 
ing his breakfast, starts out to his daily 
occupation, and returns at the close of 
the day. The young woman, after eating 
her breakfast (usually at a late hour), 
saunters about in quest of amusements. 
Novels, gossip, shopping (for unnecessary 
trifles), dressing in three or four different 
costumes, formal visiting, drawing (if 
able), and lounging, are the elements of 
the young woman’s day. In the evening, 


by way of recreation (!), she goes to the 
theatre or a ball.” 

“Well, if that’s the way it works to be 
‘ well-off,’ we prefer to remain poor.” 

John Blood is a happy mixture of a 
fortunate marriage. I do not think Prof. 
Sizer himself could tell what tempera- 
ment predominates especially. He is a 
little above average size, symmetrical, has 
marked but regular features, a set of per- 
fect teeth, a deep blue eye, which looks 
like black in the evening. No teacher 
could say which study he excelled in—he 
was good in all. On skates or sled, in 
school or store, driving a horse or milk- 
ing the cow, he ever seemed proper, nat- 
ural, handy, happy. The food he should 
eat was the food he liked. When he 
should be in bed, he was already sleepy. 
When he had finished his sleep, he rose 
from his bed looking like a coin just 
from the mint. 

Why am I writing in the past tense ? 
He zs already a companion for his father 
and mother. He kisses both sometimes, 
his mother the oftener. But many things 
in this family are not rigidly fixed. Mr. 
Blood does not always say grace at 
meals. Sometimes he invites me; again, 
it is omitted altogether. Usually there 
is reading and prayer Sunday morning ; 
| but more than half the time Mrs. Blood 
offers the prayer. He almost invariably, 
however, goes and shakes hands with her 
after the prayer and kisses her (beaming 
upon her with that fresh look), and the 
children imitate father; last of all, I 
shake hands with the dear woman, she 
half confused with her happiness and 
modesty. Mr. Blood loves to hear women 
pray, and I doalso. Mrs. Blood’s “ effort” 
is not an essay or oration, but a prayer, 
full of gratitude, reverence, and direct 
supplication. Never shall I forget these 
Sunday mornings. Sometimes, I must 
confess, it is all the meeting I have for 
the day. Occasionally, some of the family 
are at home with me; but it is always 
represented at church, and those who go 

carry the excuse for those who stay. The 
pastor, Dr. Baldhead, is a reader of the 


JOURNAL, and a grand proof of the truth 
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of phrenological science. He was the 
means of introducing Mr. and Mrs. Blood 
to each other’s acquaintance. He per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, and has 
_ christened their children, When one 
Joab Scudder and his unmarried sister 
attempted, through ignoble motives, to 
unsettle the Doctor and have a young 
Verygreen called in his place, Mr. Blood, 
in his peculiarly skilful way, nipped the 
movement in the bud. 

Susan Blood is set out for a blonde, but 
is now too slim, and a little pale. The 
parents do not mean to have her hurried 
in her studies, and have had confidential 
chats with her teacher. They appear to 
like to have me notice and pet the rather 
shy girl—a thing I am not unwilling to 
do. My host has read and indorsed all I 
have written upon Amativeness, but says 
I have not told all. I agree with him; 
indeed Ido. He tells me privately, that 
if Sue makes all the woman he wants to 
see, she will have to steal some magnet- 
ism from good and healthful gentlemen. 
Laura, like many girls, is already coquet- 
tish, and a natural thief. I had not been 
here two days before she had made my 
acquaintance, admired my beard, offered 
to kiss, and gone to sleep in my lap. She 
is inclined to monopolize her father and 
handsome brother, and the whole set 
of uncles on both sides. She has half 
stolen the heart of Luke Beaming, a pre- 
cocious lad, living across the way. She 
is a wonder, and something of a mortifi- 
cation to Sue. 

Mr. Blood has over his store a nice 
hall. I have suggested to him that he 
let John and Sue have the use of it on 
Saturdays, from 2 to 5 P.M., to invite their 
friends and mates. He could see it was 
properly warmed, and the parents, if they 
chose, could step in for a while. But the 
young people were not to be embarrassed. 
They could have an organ, sing, get up 
such romps, dances, games, and forfeits 
as they saw fit, or older ones could re- 
member, and would, perhaps, occasionally 
take part in. He would be permitted to 
see how such opportunities, which, in 
some form, were once common in New 





England, would add to the animation and 
health of the young, to the contentment 
and refinement of the boys, and to the 
beauty of the girls. He would see Sue 
come from the assembly with a light in 
her eye, a color on her lip, a glow on her 
cheek, such as he, a father and physiolo- 
gist, would be delighted and encouraged 
to behold. But I warned him of what 
he might expect in other directions. In 
the first place, he would excite the aston- 
ishment of not a few. The prudish 
would hold up their hands, the over-busy 
might judge it a waste of time, and there 
would be contemptuous talk about kiss- 
ing, saliva, etc. But he must persevere 
and defend the right. He would be called 
upon to “place” again the cautions of 
Mrs. Shepherd and other worthy parental 
writers. If one were travelling from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, they must be on guard 
against robbers. There was a place for 
all these cautions. But if one kept far 
away from the water, one could never 
have a bath or learn to swim. For some 
thirty years, some lines of prudery had 
been drawn tighter and tighter, during 
which time health had declined in 
girlhood, restfulness in boyhood, awful 
crimes had broken out with startling 
frequency, and men had been regaling 
themselves upon rum and tobacco. He 
favored my scheme, and we held a long 
conversation, agreeing in the following, 
not to mention all: 

1. That certain writers, including my- 
self, were correct in respect to the limi- 
tations of literal passion; at least, we 
had delineated the grand meridian of 
standard reckoning upon the chart of or- 
ganic life. 

2. But a generous Creator had designed 
that Amativeness, with other social pro- 
pensities, should be a source of vitality, 
a fountain of ten thousand delights, the 
supreme resource of earthly happiness. 

3. That in this very domain were argu- 
ments and influences against war, murder, 
cupidity, brutality, coarseness, selfishness, 
self-neglect, gambling, fraud, suicide, and 
almost every vice known in the world. 

4. That God designed woman to be 
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healthful, cheerful, attractive, affection- 
ate—Venus, Hebe, and Mary in one—the 
song of the whcle earth. 

5. That the poets, in singing of her 
beauty, graces, and love, had only voiced 
facts patent to all educated and develop- 
ed to see and appreciate them. 

6. That while men might subdue the 
earth, discover, invent, build, organize 
government, etc., woman must exercise 
her function, ornament, charm, and ccn- 
fer the donus upon all. 

At this point, all three of the children 
came in, and I had them stand in a row. 
I showed him that the sisters’ heads ex- 
tended further back of the car than did 
John’s. They had also more love of 
home and Concentrativeness than he. 
Laura had as much Amativeness, and Sue 
as much within half a degree. The girls, 
I added, when they passed out, were con- 
structed to be queens of love and sov- 
ercigns of home. Let them and the boys 
so understand. In the hall, he would 
notice that the girls would be first to 
introduce the love-plays. Boys should 
have instruction to be respectful, respon- 
sive, orderly, helpful, ambitious to exe- 
cute the game according to the inspira- 
tion of the girls. 

If there be uncouth women, passionless 
women, snarlish and half developed, they 
are, I said, the reminders of our igno- 
rance, folly, and sin. Women stinted in 
figure and plain in features, are great in 
soul sometimes, precious benefactors to 
the race. But you can never make such 
believe that their physical defects are of 
small account. They have inveterate 
common-sense about such matters. Their 
weakness is in the realm of causes. They 
do not sce so well as men what will ruin 
health and beauty and extinguish natural 
love. We must supply this defect. It is 
our part. Good mothers may shame and 
scold amiable daughters, withhold light, 
Iet their girls grow up in need of the best 
food, without enough rest and sleep, bur- 
dened with studies, exhausted by dry and 
briery excitements. When together they 
talk of dresses, school standings, but do 
not consult and confer as to bodies, signs, 





growth, stimuli, development of their 
daughter into the masculine ideal as they 
should. How precious their rewards when 
they do. Nor is there long delay. 

I will close, perhaps, by copying for my 
readers two or three selections from my ° 
readings which I showed my noble friend, 
and which he took much pleasure in. 
Each occasioned a long talk. I began 
with this, simply because he had seen 
Mr. Parker. Witness the sister’s secret 
influence: 

“In the life of Theodore Parker a very 
beautiful incident one day occurred. It 
was before he was known to fame. He 
was only a teacher then, in Watcrtown, I 
think. He had among his scholars a little 
witch of a boy, whom no reproof and no 
persuasion could induce to keep himsclf 
in order. 

“One day, after his more than usually 
troublesome conduct, Mr. Parker required 
the little fellow to stay after school to be 
whipped. So the time had come for this 
last resource of the exhausted patience 
and skill of the teacher. According tothe 
directions the little fellow held out his 
hand for punishment, and as he took it, 
Mr. Parker said, he looked down into the 
little face, and the boy looked so much 
like his little sister, whose conduct was 
all right, and who had won Mr. Parker’s 
love, he stayed the rod, and stooped down 
and kissed the innocent lips that were 
ready to break forth into crying, and sent 
the pupil home. Is it probable that he 
was a worse boy after that ? Somebody 
knows who this boy was; if the man is 
living now, I wish we could learn from 
him the effect upon his life of that kiss 
of Mr. Parker's.” 

We are both fixed admirers of Mary 
Andcrson, and I handed him this. She 
is both good and jolly: 

“The scene-shifter in a Washington 
theatre tells a Republican writer some 
funny stories of actresses and their ways. 
Here is what he said of Mary Anderson: 
‘The public has formed a wrong impres- 
sion of Mary Anderson. People think ol 
her as a living iceberg. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. She is for all 
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the world like a big school-girl, chock full 
of animal spirits and overflowing with jol- 
lity. Why, I have seen her bound into the 
wings, and in the exuberance of her frol- 
icsome disposition, jump on an acquain- 
tance’s back and make him carry her. 
Icebergs don’t do that.’ ” 

I wanted he should also see this about 
“ How Girls are made Pretty ”: 

“The Hindoo girls are graceful and 
exquisitely formed. From their earliest 
childhood they are accustomed to carry 
burdens on their heads. The water for 
family use is always brought by the girls 
in earthen jars carefully poised in this 
way. This exercise is said to strengthen 
the muscles of the back while the chest 
is thrown forward. No crooked backs 
are seen in Hindostan. Dr. Henry Spry, 


a medical officer, says that ‘this exercise 
of carrying small vessels of water on the 
head might be advantageously introduced 
into our private families, and entirely 
supersede the present machinery of dumb- 
bells, back-boards, skipping-ropes, etc. 
The young lady ought to be taught to 


carry the jar as these Hindoo women do, 
‘without touching it with her hands.’ 

“The same practice of carrying water 
leads to precisely the same results in the 
south of Spain, and in the south of Italy 
as in India. 

“A Neapolitan female peasant will 
carry on her head a vessel full of water 
to the very brim over a rough road and 
not spill a drop of it, and the acquisition 
of this art or knack gives her the same 
erect and elastic gait, and the same ex- 
panded chest and well-formed back and 
shoulders.” 


ADDENDA, 


I once read an editorial expressing a 
sense of mystery that women could not 
reciprocate the male interest (?). What 
would Cleopatra have thought of such a 
puzzle? It might make the grave, the 
most excellent queen of England laugh, 
at least to herself. Endowed with speech, 
what class of male animals could come 
before the Creator with the complaint, 
Thou gavest the female, but she avoids 





our companionship and never kindles at 
any period with native desire ? 

Take a male child, “nag” him, scare 
him, burden him, wear him with inter- 
minable particulars, point the finger of 
shame, say “ nasty,” as a battery of dis- 
gust ; envelope the sphere of sex with aw- 
ful, chilling, repulsive mystery; let the 
nature of this boy be clinging, confiding, 
plastic; if his shoulders should broadena 
little, or his voice deepen, treat it with a 
shudder, as the venom of hatcfulness; 
and might not manhood be reached in 
coldness and indifference, without ro- 
mance or inclination, without tempta- 
tion, conflict, or victory ? 

I stood beside a man, a minister, dys- 
peptic, thin almost to a shadow by con- 
scientious labors, ard he told me he 
could see his wife and children coming 
toward him and not experience any more 
fondness than if he were a post. But I 
did not infer that this deadness was the 
natural condition of masculinity. 

Last evening I went out to witness a 
drama, presented by some amateur play- 
ers of the neighborhood. Mostly, it was 
well rendered, some of it remarkably so. 
But where the man and woman would be 
expected to rush to each other’s arms, not 
a foot was stirred. One of the actresses 
tells me she could not get her brother to 
kiss her where the play required it. 
Here I had a specimen, not of nature's 
way, but of the icy prudery and subtile 
sexual hypocrisy with which otherwise 
good people are partly blasted. 

IMPERSONAL, 
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Anp if the husband or the wife 
In home's strong life discovers 
Such slight defaults as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers : 


Why need we care to ask ? Who dreams 
Without their thorns of roses ? 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living ; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetress of forgiving. 
JOUN G. WHITTIER, 
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DUNCAN’S MOTTO. 


“I want you to be a man; and I'll have you a 
man or nothing.”—Dr. GRIMSHAW, 


(XE of the worst things about boys 
and girls from seven to fourteen 
years of age, is a silly discomfort about 
dress. If they happen to find themselves 
alittle out of fashion, or their clothes a 
little worn, however nicely mended, they 
will compare themselves at once with 
some over-dressed, foolishly decorated 
boy or girl, and grow quite uncomfort- 
able, and even sheepish at the compari- 
son. 

Knowing this, I was at a loss for a mo- 
ment what to do, when two boys, each 
about ten years old, presented themselves 
to me for instruction. 

Charles was a delicate boy, with nice 
velvet and fine linen, pretty gaiters, and 
long blonde curls, altogether as if a little 
Vandyke had stepped out of a frame on 
the wall. 

Duncan, on the contrary, was clad in 
what used to be called satinette, a kind 
of cotton and wool cloth, which readily 
showed the predominance of cotton at 
the knees and elbows. His thick, dark 
hair was cropped short, and not much 
linen graced either neck or wrist, while 
stout boots gave out no small amount of 
noise over the floor. 

I looked at the two little fellows with 
some pleasure at the contrast they pre- 
sented. 

“ Well, boys,” I said, as I prepared their 
slates for a sum, “ what do you expect to 
make in the world ?” 

I was quite startled at the prompti- 
tude with which the boy Duncan answer- 
ed up— 

“T expect to make a man, ma'am.” 

“Well and good, Duncan, that implies 
a great deal. And what do you expect to 
make, Charles?” (I did not say Charley, 
for I detest these pet abbreviations.) 

The little fellow dropped his head at 
first and then lifted it up with a little 
smirk, and answered, “I expect to make 
a gentleman, ma’am.” 





“Well and good, Charles, that implies 
much also,” I repeated. 

“What else can he make with all that 
fine toggery on?” exclaimed Duncan, 
with a contemptuous toss of his head. 

“ Perhaps you would like some of the 
fine toggery yourself, Duncan ?” 

“Not by a jugful, na—ree.” 

“T shall not allow you to talk in that 
way, Duncan.” 

“He isn’t a gentleman,” 
Charles. 

“We'll talk about that some other 
time,” I replied. 

I soon found that my two little demo- 
crats were good material to work with, 
and I took pleasure in directing their tend- 
encies into wholesome channels. Charles 
was the better scholar; but Duncan, rath- 
er apt to despise the technicalities of a 
lesson, seized upon ideas with a strong 
grasp, and laid away many a clear combi- 
nation of fact or opinion to produce good 
inferences in the long run. 

They had been nearly six months under 
my care, and I observed with pleasure a 
strong attachment was growing up be- 
tween them, while each was modifying 
the character of the other. Duncan 
grew a little less savage in his assurance 
of making a man, and Charles became 
somewhat ashamed at his fineness and 
pretension. 

They had their little squabbles and re- 
torts, and more than once had a round 
of fisticuffs; but, on the whole, were 
boys not only of mettle but of genial 
good-fellowship. There was no trickiness 
or falsehood about either. 

I am not writing a story, only telling 
how two young boys felt and talked who, 
in after-life, went together out to the 
great West and became useful and up- 
right citizens, as every boy should aim 
to be. 

One day the two boys came to me in 
an eager state of excitement; and Dun- 
can, generally the speaker, propounded 
the following question : 


retorted 
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“ Madam, which of us two do you think 
has the best chance of rising and mak- 
ing something in the world—Charles or 
Duncan ?” 

“You, Duncan, mean to be a man, and 
Charles means to be a gentleman.” 

“No, ma’am, I give that up.” 

“Why so? When Napoleon Bonaparte 
was on that solitary rock of St. Helena, 
and a man brushed his shoulder carrying 
a heavy load, one of his attendants sharply 
reproved the workman; and do you re- 
member what the fallen great man said ?” 

“ He said, ‘Respect the burden,’ mad- 
am,” said Charles, softly. 

“ That seems to me the words of a true 
gentleman. And when George Washing- 
ton stole on tiptoe through the room 
where his young aides were making merry, 
though a wounded officer was in the next 
room, and Washington, without a word, 
passed in, was not this silent rebuke the 
act of a true gentleman, boys?” 

“That it was!” cried Duncan, ‘and I 
will do my best to be such a gentleman.” 

Charles smiled timidly, and said: 

“ Duncan tells me, ma’am, that I stand 
no chance of being anything in the world, 
because, he says, I begin at the top of the 
ladder and can’t rise.” 

“I am at the bottom, you see, and I 
mean to be at the top before I die.” 

“That is what you may do by hard 
work, and the aim to do what is worthy 
for a man to do, Duncan ; but really I do 
not see why Charles may not become a 
most estimable man, and do, in his way, 
what you are able to do in yours, Dun- 
can.” 

“Oh! what can a boy do in curls, and 
velvet, and fine linen? He can’t stretch 
himself out any more than the girls can 
in their fixings. No, ma’am; Charles is 
too high up now, and likes to be where 
he is—amongst soft-spoken people. Lcok 
at his poor little hands; I should be 
ashamed to have mine so soft when there’s 
work to do in the world.” 


“Duncan, you have much to learn, if | 


you mean to be a man in the high sense.” 
“IT know that, ma’am; but I have a 
verse I keep in mind when I see these 





puny boys in their finery, and I so rough 
in mine,” with a laugh. . 

Charles had quietly slipped out, and, to 
my amazement, the next morning ap- 
peared with hair clipped and quite rough- 
ly shod. Duncan was delighted, and all 
day lavished rough attentions upon him. 
He was at pains to help him in their 
games with the boys in the neighborhood. 
He grew more tender and gentle in his 
manner with his richer companion; and 
I more than once heard him shout at the 
top of his voice: 

“Remember my verse; I call that a 
mctto for a boy who means to be a man 
in the world.” 

After the ordinary recitations of the 
school-room, it was my habit to talk with 
the boys in a way that should bring out 
their natural bent, in the hope of turning 
it to the best. Accordingly, when they 
were seated by me, I said: 

“ Duncan, I have more than once heard 
you speak of your motto; won't you let 
me know what it is ?” 

“Yes, do,” uttered Charles —“ it is real 
good, and I mean to use it for mine, 
when I find myself feeling like a snob.” 

At this Duncan with much feeling re- 
plied, “I should like to tell the story that 
goes with it.” 

“ By all means, Duncan; I should like 
to hear it.” 

“Well, there was a poet named Hannah 
F. Gould, and she wrote something sweet 
about the frost when she was washing up 
the floor one day. Everybody knew she 
was good and bright. Once a man 
brought to her a beautiful silver nest he 
had found on a tree in the woods. It 
was not far from where a great battle 
had once been fought. Some poor sol- 
dier had perished there, and a bird had 
taken the threads of his silver epaulet 
and woven them into its nest. It was a 
most perfect and lovely thing, and Miss 
Gould wrote some sweet lines upon it. 
You must read them ; but, perhaps, people 
don’t read such verses now. I have read 
them a great many times; and when I 
feel a bad feeling come up because I 
can not study as I wish to study, for I 
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: have to work when school is over, I re- | *** Do you suppose they ever rose 
peat my verse, and I am a better boy for | 


it, and do not care for fine things and | 





Of higher power possessed, 





Because they knew they peeped and grew 
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moneyed people that do not seem to 
know how a poor boy feels. This is it— 
she is talking about the little birds in the 
beautiful nest : 


SHOULD the heart-life be hidden from eyes that we 
meet, 
No matter how kindly their glow ? 
Should the smile or the sizh forever retreat, 
Lest mortals our feelings should know ? 
Must the face wear a mask when we welcome a 
friend ? 
If the heart throws a glow on the cheek 
Must the head with the coolest of courtesy bend, 
Lest they deem us both foolish and weak ? 


A QUERY. 





Within a silver nest ?’” 


| ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Must the eyes shine and sparkle when tear-drops 
would flow ? 
Lips smile when the heart is so sore, 
Lest the friend we have trusted should mock at our 
pain, 
And leave us more sad than before ? 
| So be it ! henceforth let the cold mask be mine. 
| Alike let me greet friend 2nd foe 
| With an eye and a smile that means nothing at all, 
| And for aye truth and pleasure forego. 


L. A. I 








TRAVELLER in the East writes: 
4i “One of the great attractions of 
a stroll through modern Athens is to 
note the variety of costumes. The most 
curious and the most striking is the 
Albanian, which the Greeks have adopt- 
ed as their national dress. It consists 
of a blue or black jacket, cut away, with 
open sleeves, and rich embroidery; a 
red waistcoat, and a white embroidered 
shirt. The breeches are of blue, close 
fitting; stockings of white or blue; red 
gaiters, and red leather shoes without 
heels, pointed, upturned, and long. Round 
the waist is a leathern girdle, from which 
protrudes an alarming Cisplay of pistols 
and knives such as are affected by the Be- 
dawin; the head is covered with a high 
fez, or pointed red flannel cap, terminating 
with a long silk tassel, which sways about 
as the wearer walks. The principal part 
of the dress is the white ‘fustanclla,’ a 
kilted shirt of linen, starched, and worn 
over the breeches. Sometimes as many 
as sixty yards of white linen are used ina 
‘fustanella,’ and the effect is rather that of 


COSTUMES IN ATHENS. 





a burlesque on a ballet-dancer’s costume. 
It is a curious sight for foreigners to sec a 
Highland regiment march out, but it is a 
far moré curious sight for an Englishman 
to see the Greek National corps parade 
in this feminine, but picturesque and ex- 
travagant, costume. The Greek artisan 
wears a costume not unlike the Turkish, 
consisting of a short dark jacket, red 
waistcoat, very wide calico trousers, worn 
short, and generally blue; bare legs, and 
buckled shoes. This is also the dress of 
the Cretans, with the exception that in- 
stead of wearing shoes, they have high 
boots, which hide the bare legs and give 
a better appearance. Sometimes ladies 
may be seen wearing the national red 
cap, or the Thessalian head-dress—-a tiara 
of gold and a veil thrown back —but as a 
rule they dress in Parisian style. The 
peasant women almost invariably wear 
the Albanian costume; and very striking 
it is, consisting of a long embroidered 
petticoat, and a white woollen dress over 
| it, while on their heads and necks are 
| chains of coins.” 
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THE HEAD AN AID TO CONSTITUTIONAL DIAGNOSIS. 


[Read before the Toronto Homeopathic Medical Association.] 


se a twenty-five years ago I was for- 

tunate enough to make the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman who for many years 
had been the leading phrenologi:t of En- 
gland. He insisted upon it that certain 
formations of the head indicated certain 
constitutional peculiarities and that these 
indications might be serviceable to the 
practical physician. Most of you are 
aware, that ever since that celebrated 
Scotch metaphysician wrote his memora- 
ble treatise against Phrenology, it has 
been the custom of scientific men either 
to entirely ignore this very useful science, 
or to treat it with unmerited contempt. 
Many another useful discovery, of which 
our own system is a notable instance, has 
been treated in like manner, which only 
proves that great men are capable of 
making great blunders. That the size 
and form of the head is indicative of 
disease has long been recognized by med- 
ical men; but the phrenologist, to whom 
I have just referred, advanced a step fur- 
ther and discovered that certain regions 
of the head seemed to be, somehow, di- 
rectly connected with certain regions of 
the body, such as the lungs, stomach, 
heart, and sexual system, indicating their 
constitutional or acquired condition. 

By way of introducing the subject, I 
will divide the human head into three 
types, viz.: 

1, The healthy type. 





2. The scrofulous type. 

3. The tuberculous type. 

By the healthy type, I mean an evenly 
balanced head, having the proper height, 
width, and depth. It would take me 
longer than the allotted fifteen min- 
utes, were I to give you the dimensions 
recognized by phrenologists and artists, 
and will merely call your attention to 
three lines which, in their direction, mark 
the difference between the three types. 

In the Aealthy or normai type, if a line 
be carried down the temporal region, 
resting on the upper part of the head and 
the zygomatic arch, it will be found near- 
ly perpendicular. In the scrofulous type, 
owing to a prominence of the zygomatic 
arch, frequently a sign of latent scrofula, 
the line will be found to diverge out- 
wards ; whereas, in the tuberculous type, 
owing to the prominence of the upper 
part of the head and the relatively defi- 
cient development of the zygomatic arch, 
the line will fall inward, forming the so- 
called “inverted pyramidal type.” This 
is strongly indicative of a constitutional 
tendency to the formation of tubercie. 

Time will not permit me to enter into 
the subject of scrofulosis and of tuberculo- 
sis, though intimately connected with my 
subject, and must therefore content my- 
self with merely pointing out their cra- 
nial characteristics, although these differ- 
cnt types are rarely met with in their 
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most perfect forms; still, it will be found 
that every head will fall more or less into 
one or the other; and moreover, just as 
the individual improves in health, so the 
diseased characteristics will disappear and 
his head will approach the healthy type. 

I am not prepared to give you anatomi- 
cal or physiological reasons for certain 
regions of the head denoting certain con- 
ditions in other organs; all I can say is, 
that they do denote such conditions, as 
may be easily verified, and those who are 
willing to accept of these indications will 
find them very uscful in the treatment of 
acute and more particularly chronic dis- 
eases. 

The region of the head that denotes 
the condition of the /uzgs is situated over 
the frontal sinus. On examination, you 
will find a very great difference in the ap- 
pearance of this part of the head in differ- 
ent persons. In some you will find it full 
and prominent, and where this is the 
case, there will be a tendency to conges- 
tion of the lungs, with danger of hemor- 
rhage. In youth, this may usually be 
guarded against by refraining from vio- 
lent exertion; and as congestion of any 
organ, if properly controlled, has a tend- 
ency to increase the size of the organ, 
in a few years this natural tendency may 
result in a large and powerful chest. 
Where the frontal region is abnormally 
flat—that is, without either elevation or 
depression—the lungs will be found weak 
and predisposed to disease, and if this 
condition is connected with the “invert- 
ed pyramidal” or tuberculous type, there 
will be a strong predisposition to tuber- 
cular deposit in the lungs. In another 
class, you will notice a prominence of the 


eyebrows and a more or less deep inden- | 


tation between them. The deeper this 
indentation the stronger the lungs, and 
when with this you find two deep perpen- 
dicular furrows, you have the strongest 
and healthiest condition of lung. Every 
physician has noticed cases of phthisis 
that seem to baffle all prognosis. There 
will be all the symptoms of galloping con- 
sumption, such as hzemoptysis, followed 
by purulent expectoration, hectic fever 
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and night-sweats, emaciation, etc., etc., 
and yet, after a time, will rally, the dan- 
gerous symptoms gradually disappearing 
till health seems restored. A year or two 
later, a fresh cold may produce a return 
of all the symptoms, to be again followed 
by comparative health, showing that 
there must be a large amount of recuper- 
ative latent power somewhere. Such 
cases you will find marked by a deep 
hollow between the eyebrows over the 
frontal sinus. This would seem to denote 
a certain recuperative power in the sub- 
stance of the lung-tissue itself, that en- 
ables us to withstand the encroachments 
of disease, and though vomica after vom- 
ica may form, the remaining portion of 
the lung remains, for a time, unaffected. 
I need hardly state, that such cases are 
the most amenable to treatment. 

The region that corresponds with the 
stomach and assimilative organs is situa- 
ted on each side of the head, just above 
the zygomatic arch, the temporal region. 
You will notice, that while some are full 
in this region others are flat and others 
are deeply indented, as if from an atro- 
phied condition of the temporal muscles. 
Here you may make a very just estimate 
of the power of assimilation that an indi- 
vidual possesses, by the elevation or de- 
pression met with, for the deeper the de- 
pression the weaker the assimilative 
power. In the dyspeptic, this will be 
most apparent, and just in proportion as 
he improves, the region will be found to 
fill out. 

The region connected with the heart 
and circulation is on each side of the 
head, immediately above the ears. It is 
the seat of what the phrenologists call 
the organ of Destructiveness; the wider 
the head at this part, the more ac- 
tivity the individual will display, and 
hence the organ is more appropriately 
called the organ of Executiveness. The 
more prominent the part, the more pow- 
erful the heart and circulation. If very 
large, there will be a tendency to conges- 
tion to some weaker organ, and later in 
life to apoplexy ; but if, on the other hand, 
the part be flat or depressed, poverty of 
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circulation, with its attendant evils, such 
as cold extremities, etc., etc., will be 
found present. 

The fourth and last region to which I 
would direct your attention, is the cere- 
bellum, which, as most of you already 
know, is intimately connected with the 
sexual system. Where it is large and 
full, it denotes vigor of manhood, and 
may be compared to the boiler that sup- 
plies the power to the engine. If very 
large, it is apt to lead to intemperance 
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slight exercise. It is among the victims 
of self-abuse that the wasting away of this 
part is most apparent, and if the baneful 
habit be abandoned before organic injury 
has been inflicted upon the system, under 
proper medical treatment assisted by a 
judicious use of gymnastics, the parts 
will soon show signs of filling out again. 

I have said nothing about the manner 
in which the deficiency of one organ may 
be, to a certain extent, supplemented by 
strength in another, as this would have 


and abuse of the sexual organs; the re- carried me far beyond the time allotted to 
sults of which are so frequently met with our essays; but should the subject be 


in daily practice. Where it is small,there found sufficiently attractive to you, I 
will be a deficiency of so-called “staying shall be happy to return to it at some 


power,” an aptness to be easily tired after 


future period. J. ADAMS, M.D. 
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BRAIN WORK. 


A WRITER in the Medical Times 

summarizes the danger and need of 

the time under this title, and points his 

professional brethren to their duty in the | 
matter. He says: 

“The brain, like every other organ in 
the body, when in health works without 
friction and without apparent effort. 
When that work scems a toil and a 
heavy labor, it shows something is wrong, 





years. One reason undoubtedly is, the 
peculiar mental training which excludes, 
from childhood up to old age, those 
dangerous factors in our new country 
and growing institutions, of worry, ex- 
citement, and undue haste. The danger- 
ous elements in our American life are 
not only haste, worry, and excitement, 
but, strange.as it may seem in a land of 
plenty, starvation of the brain. The 
brain and nerve tissues are the highest 


either in the nutrition of the brain or in | 
the gencral system, and instead of forc- and most delicately organized of all the 
ing it to do work against which it pro- | structures of the human body. In this 
tests, the cause should be ascertained and | system, the force is generated which 
remedied. The skilled athlete does his | brings into activity all the functions of 
work easily without apparent effort. | the body. It supplies not only its own 
Every part of the body, the stomach, the | life and vitality, but that of all the other 


lungs, the bowels, do their work so easily 
and with so little friction that we are | 
hardly aware of their existence except | 
by the results. An immense amount of | 
the hardest kind of brain work can be 
accomplished even in old age without 
apparently the slightest unpleasant re- 
sult, and attended only with the ordi- 
nary fatigue of healthy work. In proof 
of this we need only instance some of the 
prominent European statesmen, whose 
power for brain work seemed to be not 
only unimpaired, but was strengthened 





after they had passed threescore and ten 


organs. Ina healthy condition it usually 
craves those very elements of food which 
best promote its own nutrition and that 
of the general system. The active work- 
ing brain demands a food rich in nitro- 
gen, different in many particulars from 
that of the mere physical worker, where 
there is but little thought, but merc mus- 
cular activity. But the highest type of 
manhood is undoubtedly that where nei- 
ther the physical or mental system is 
cultivated at the expense of the other, 
the food being adapted to the wants and 
development of both. Especially is this 
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the case in childhood, where the brain is 
developing, and the organs in a formative 
process. A lack of the proper kind of 
food, and an increase in the work placed 
upon the brain as a whole, or any one 
faculty, sufficient to produce tension, 
must result in some form of physical dis- 
turbance or brain harmony, which may 
leave its effect upon mind and body 
through life. The effect of brain work 
rightly systematized is undoubtedly to 
increase its strength and activity, and 
this very activity stimulates nutrition. 
It is easily to be seen that the working 
of the healthy brain, through its control- 
ling power over the entire body, has a 
tendency to prevent the indulgence of 
those sensual and selfish desires and pas- 
sions which not only disturb, but bring 
in a direct conflict with the organic laws 
of our being all the organs of the 
body. 

“Tt is a problem which time alone can 
solve if the hereditary taint of disease 
and mental inequalities which flow down 
the current of life for generations may 
not, by proper brain food in cnildhood, 
mental and physical, with healthy sur- 
roundings, be so far held in check as at 
length to be entirely eradi¢ated. This 
great social problem reaches out and is 
felt in every avenue of life. How can a 
child be fed intelligently, trained intelli- 
gently, developed on a plane of mental 
and physical harmony, until parents are 
imbued with the correct ideas of life, and 
the home becomes a school, through 
which divine and human influences blend 
in a harmonious mental and physical de- 
velopment? There are homes where a 
polluted family current has become puri- 
fied, and the mental and physical charac- 
teristics of a race changed from a plane 
of sensual and vicious indulgence to 
higher development and nobler aspira- 
tions. It may have been after a protract- 
ed struggle, a combat lasting through 
more than one generation, but the work 
has been done, and what has been accom- 
plished in one home may be reached 
in every home throughout the world. 

“In this work of regeneration, an en- 





lightened, honest, fearless medical pro- 
fession must take the lead. In dealing 
with the human race we must deal with 
facts evident to our senses and draw our 
illustrations from the every-day walks of 
life with their present rewards and pres- 
ent penalties. We are like men living in 
a narrow valley hemmed in by impassable 
mountains. From over the barrier on 
one side there comes no voice from the 
past to tell from whence we came or 
the process of our development. The 
lights of science thus far are dim and un- 
certain, and all is doubt and conjecture. 
The world beyond those mountain-tops 
on the other side, heights only to be 
passed by disembodied spirits, is silent 
tous. It sends no messenger back to us 
to tell of its secrets, its brightness or 
its gloom. We hope everything. The 
present life is with us and we can trace 
its progress and the influences at work 
upon human development, from the early 
dawn of life to old age, from the cradle 
to the grave. The penalties of violating 
natural laws, of undue tension of the 
brain, are around us on every side, in 
wrecks and ruins, in the scaffold, the 
prison, the hospital, and the asylum. 
And the results also of proper brain de- 
velopment, of well-ordered lives, are seen 
in happy homes, in splendidly developed 
mental and physical organizations, and 
in lives full of usefulness and honor. 
The world is so full of illustrations every- 
where, of both sides of the question, of 
the downward tendency of vice and the 
upward path, and nobler, sweeter life of 
virtue and honor, that they constitute 
stronger illustrations of great truths and 
more powerful incentives to a correct 
life than threats of future wrath or prom- 
ises of future rewards. And just here 
the physican steps in, with his armory of 
facts, drawn from every-day life, as the 
counsellor, adviser, and friend. Happy 
will it be for him and the world if he 
realizes, even partially, the responsibil- 
ities and possibilities of his profession, 
and acts in accordance with an enlight- 
ened judgment,” advising more in the 
line of prevention than for after cures. 





WHITE OR BROWN BREAD? 





HOW TO GROW. 


“ H OW can I, a boy between the years 

of fifteen and sixteen, grow tall ? 
Or what would be good for a boy’s 
growth?” C. E. B. asks. 

Tallness comes from growth of bone; 
and bone material in abundance is there- 
fore essential to stature. Horses, cattle, 
and men who live on limestone moun- 
tains and ridges, all the way from Ten- 
nessee to the upper end of the Green 
Mountain range, are taller than are the 
men and cattle who are reared in the 
same latitudes away from the limestone 
region. As bones are largely composed 
of the phosphate of lime, soil which has 
an abundance of lime material will sup- 
ply this ingredient to every blade of 
grass, every strawberry, every grain of 
wheat, everything indeed that the ani- 
mal or man eats, and thus he has oppor- 
tunity for secreting or appropriating all 
the bone material that is necessary for 
the growth of his frame. In those re- 
gions of the old States which are not 
abundantly supplied with lime, the farm- 
ers are obliged to purchase lime and 
bring it from long distances to top-dress 


their land in order to raise good wheat ; 
even then, the wheat is sometimes only 
half fed with this material, and the eater’s 
bony structure is not properly fed by it. 
Now, how do people commonly live in 
respect to food for bone, brain, and mus- 
cle? They live largely on superfine 
flour, butter, sugar, fatty matter; they 
eat cake and griddle-cakes, and thus they 
take so little lime or bone material, that 
they have small, weak, short bones, light 
and weak muscles, and a general lack of 
brain and musclar development. With 
oatmeal as an article of dict, and the en- 
tire wheat made into bread, with lean 
beef or mutton, beans, and milk, the 
frame can attain to all the altitude that 
belongs to its constitution, and the per- 
son can improve, in fact, on his inherited 
qualities. In respect to height, people 
are rarely too tall; we never knew a tall 
man that regretted his height, though 
occasionally a girl that is five fect eleven 
wishes she were a few inches less; but 
these cases are so rare that we don’t wish 
to give a prescription for reducing the 
height. s. 








WHITE OR BROWN BREAD? 


WRITER in the Ninetcenth Cen- 

Zury condenses the evidence in favor 
of wheat-meaP bread in the following 
paragraph: 


“The earliest (?) agitator in the matter | 


observed, two years ago, when travelling 
in Sicily, that the laboring classes there 
live healthily and work well upon a vege- 
table diet, the staple article of which is 
bread made of well-ground wheat-meal. 


Nor are the Sicilians by any means the 
‘The Hindus | 
of the north-western province can walk | 
fifty or sixty miles a day with no other | 
food than “chapatties,” made of the | 


only people so supported. 


whole meal with little “ghee” or Ga- 
lam butter.’ Turkish Arab porters, ca- 
pable of carrying burdens of from four 


| hundred to six hundred pounds, live on 
| bread only, with the occasional addition 


| of fruit and vegetables. The Spartans 
| and Romans of old time lived their vigor- 
ous lives on bread made of wheaten meal. 
In northern as well as southern climates 
we find the same thing. In Russia, Swe- 
den, Scotland, and elsewhere, the poor 
live chiefly on bread, always made from 
some whole meal—wheat, oats, or rye— 
and the peasantry, of whatever climate, 
so fed, always compare favorably with our 
South English poor, who, in conditions 
of indigence precluding them from ob- 
taining sufficient meat food, starve, if 
not to death, at least into sickliness, on 
| the white bread it is our modern English 
| habit to prefer. White bread alone wv" 
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not support animal life. Bread made of 
the whole grain will. The experiment 
has been tried in France by Magendie. 
Dogs were the subject of the trial, and 
every care was taken to equalize all the 
other conditions—to proportion the quan- 
tity of food given in each case to the 
weight of the animal experimented upon, 
and so forth. The result was sufficiently 
marked. At the end of forty days the 
dogs fed solely on white bread died. The 
dogs fed on bread made of the whole 
grain remained vigorous, healthy, and 
well nourished. Whether an originally 
healthy human being, fed solely on white 
bread for forty days, would likewise die 
at the end of that time, remains, of course, 
a question. The tenacity of life exhibited 
by Magendie’s dogs will not evidently 
bear comparison with that of the scarcely 
yet forgotten forty days’ wonder, Dr. 
Tanner. Nor is it by any means asserted 
that any given man or any given child 
would certainly remain in vigorous health 
for an indefinite length of time if fed 
solely on wheat-meal bread. Not a single 
piece of strong evidence has been pro- 
duced, however, to show that he would 
not, and in the only case in which whole- 
meal bread has been tried with any per- 
sistency, or on any considerable scale 
among us—to wit, in jails—facts go to 
show such bread to be an excellent and 
wholesome substitute for more costly 
forms of nutritious food.” 


“7. 


A HEALTH ALPHABET.—The Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association of London gives the 
following simple rules for keeping health, 


which children may commit to memory 


with lasting profit: 

A—s soon as you are up shake the blan- 
ket and sheet; 

B—etter be without shoes than sit with 
wet feet ; 

C—hildren, if healthy, are active, not 
still ; 

D—amp beds and damp clothes will 
both make you ill; 

E—at slowly and always chew your food 
well; 


| F—reshen the air in the house where 
you dwell; 
| G@—arments must never be made too 
| tight ; 
| H—omes should be healthy, airy, and 
light ; 

I—f you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve 
no doubt, 

J—ust open the windows before you 
out; 

K—eep your rooms always tidy and 
clean ; 

L—et dust on the furniture never be 
seen. 

M—uch illness is caused by the want of 
pure air; 

N—ow, to open the windows be ever 
your care; 

Q—ld rags and old rubbish should never 
be kept ; 

P—eople should see that their floors 
are well] swept. 

Q—uick movements 
healthy and right ; 

R—emember, the young can not thrive 
without light. 

S§—ee that the cistern is clean to the 
brim. 

T—ake care that your dress is all tidy 
and trim ; 

U—se your nose to find if there be a 
bad drain ; 

V—ery sad are the fevers that come in 
its train ; 

W-—alk as much as you can without 
feeling fatigue ; . 

X—erxes could walk ful many a league. 

Y—our health is your wealth, which 
your wisdom must keep ; 

Z—eal will help a good cause, and the 
good you will reap. 


in children are 





> 


AT a meeting of the London Medical 
Society, Dr. Blake, a distinguished prac- 
titioner, said that he was able to cure the 
most desperate case of toothache, uniess 
the disease was connected with rheuma- 
tism, by the application of the following 
remedy : Alum, reduced to an impalpable 
powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits of 
ether, seven drachms. Mix, and apply to 
the tooth. 
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A VEGETARIAN RECORD. 


AN English gentleman who made an 
experiment to ascertain the effect of 
a vegetarian dict, published an account 
of it in the British Medical Fournal, 
stating some things of importance in 
their bearing upon questions of a reform- 
atory character, etc. Before venturing 
to make his conclusions public, the ex- 
perimenter, Mr. T. R. Allinson, practiced 
his vegetarianism for fully a year. When 
he first began he did not feel that satis- 
faction which one feels after a flesh meal, 
and the vegetables tasted insipid ; in fact, 
he had to use sauces and pickles to get 
them down. Time gradually used him 
to his diet, and now he can eat them just 
as they are cooked. He has lost all de- 
sire for sauces, spices, mustard, and pep- 
per; salt he uses in small quantity. His 
taste for alcoholic liquors has also gone, 
and with it his liking for tobacco. He 
is fond of mental work, and finds he can 
do more work on it than on a mixed diet. 
He has not had a bilious attack or sick 
headache since taking to it. Rheumatic 
pains flitted about his joints, and he was 
afraid of rheumatic arthritis setting in; 
but three months sufficed to rid him of 
these. There has been no decrease in 
his bodily powers, and he can run and 
take exercise as well as ever. He has 
gained seven pounds in weight during his 
experiment; his senses are acuter, espec- 
ially those of taste and smell; he has a 
good flow of animal spirits, and is very 
rarely depressed. He does not eat more 
food on his new diet than he did as a mix- 
ed feeder. Breakfast consists of brown 
bread, apples, and a cup of coffee; in 
summer he has lettuce instead of apples. 
Dinner is usually composed of two vege- 
tables, brown bread, and a pie or pudding. 
For tea he has a cup of milk and water, 
bread and jam. Supper, when taken, is 
bread and jam, cold pudding or boiled 
onions. Eggs, milk, butter, and cheese 
he uses only in moderate quantities. 
SAPIENT ADVICE.—A contributor of 
the London Medical News thus sets off 
an incident of profound absurdity: “A 
certain well-known physician, who enjoys 








the distinction conferred by a titled name, 
was recently called into the country for 
consultation with the personal attendant 
on a noble lord. After a stay propor- 
tioned to the gravity of the case and the 
social importance of the illustrious pa- 
tient, the eminent physician departed for 
the station, mutual satisfaction having 
resulted from the visit. While pacing 
the platform, however, the centre, we 
may be sure, of concentrated village ad- 
miration and awe, the great light of mod- 
ern medicine was suddenly confronted by 
a breathless but much beliveried minion 
of the sick nobleman, who, with many 
apologies uttered in his master’s behalf, 
begged the M.D. Bart. to supplement the 
directions he had already given with in- 
formation respecting the merits of grapes 
as an article of diet for the invalid. The 
request was received with a gracious bow 
given in approving recognition of the 
thoughtful nature of the application, and 
then ensued a spectacle of sublime signifi- 
cance. For about a minute the eminent 
one slowly paced in pondering thought- 
fulness, and then gave forth, as a result of 
full consideration of an important, nay, 
vital, problem : ‘ Tell his lordship that he 
may eat grapes, but whzte ones only; be 
sure and impress this upon him—that he 
must On no account touch any others; 
white ones, and no more than six per day.’ 
The fast-coming express just then ap- 
proached the station, and while the great 
one sped away to the London anxiously 
awaiting him, the awe-struck servant re- 
turned to tell the tale, how the vast intel- 
lect of the mighty consultant could even 
discriminate between the harmless influ- 
ence of white grapes and the poisonous 
properties of colored ones. This little 
narrative was communicated to me by 
‘one who knows’ on Sunday last; and it 
has seemed to be worth repeating as an 
example of the refinement to which the 
humbug of consultation may extend. It 
is palpably clear that any such exhibition 
as that described above could ever be in- 
dulged with one intent only, and that the 
magnification of the exhibitor’s claims to 
knowledge.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Source of the Sun's Heat.—Prof. 
Ball says, in a paper recently published in 
the Contemporary Review, that the sun must 
have some source of heat in addition to that 
which it would possess by virtue of its tem- 
perature as an incandescent body. If we 
suppose the sun to be a vast incandescent 
body, formed of materials which possess the 
same specific heat as the materials of which 
our earth is composed, the sun would then 
cool at the rate of 5° to 10° per annum. At 
this rate the sun could not have lasted for 
more than a few thousand years before it 
cooled down. We are therefore compelled 
to inquire whether the sun may not have 
some other source of heat to supply its radia- 
tion beyond that which arises merely from 
the temperature. Of the various sources 
which have been suggested, it will here only 
be necessary to mention two. It has been 
supposed that the heat of the sun may be re- 
cruited by the incessant falling of meteoric 
matter upon the sun’s surface. If that mat- 
ter had been drawn only by the sun’s attrac- 
tion from the remote depths of space, it 
would fall upon the sun with an enormously 
great velocity, amounting to about 300 miles 
a second. It follows, from the principle of 
the equivalence between heat and mechanical 
energy, that a body entering the sun with 
this velocity would contribute to the sun a 
considerable quantity of heat. It is known 
that small meteoroids abound in the solar 
system ; they are constantly seen in the form 
of shooting stars when they dash into our 
atmosphere, and it can hardly be doubted 
that myriads of such bodies must fall into 
the sun. It does not, however, seem likely 
that enough matter of this kind can enter the 
sun to account for its mighty radiation of 
heat. It can be shown that the quantity of 
matter necessary for this purpose is so large, 
that a mass equal in the aggregate to the 
mass of the earth, would have to fall into the 
sun every century, if the radiation of the sun 
were to be defrayed from this source. That 
so large a stream of matter should be peren- 
nially drawn into the sun is, to say the least, 
highly improbable. But it is quite possible 
to account for the radiation of the sun on 
strictly scientific principles, even if we dis- 
card entirely the contributions due to me- 
teoric matter. As the sun parts with its heat 
it must contract, in virtue of the general law 
that all bodies contract when cooling ; but in 
the act of contraction an amount of heat is 
produced. By this the piocess of cooling is 
greatly retarded. It can, indeed, be shown 
that, if the sun contracts so that his diameter 
decreases one mile every twenty-five years, 
the amount of heat necessary to supply his 
radiation would be amply accounted for. 
this rate many thousands of years must elapse 
before the diminution in the sun’s diameter 
would be large enough to be appreciable by 
our mcasurements. 


At | 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


Two Types of Teachers and 
STUDENTS. —‘‘ The man who devotes his 
whole energy to the discovery of phenom- 
ena,” says James Freeman Clarke, “* dis- 
covers facts and laws, but may see nothing 
beyond. The man who turns his attention 
wholly outward misses the facts which are re- 
vealed to the inner consciousness. He who 
deals with processes of the understanding 
does not rise into the sight of absolute truth 
and beauty.” The principle here stated sug- 
gests to us that there are two types of educa- 
tors—those who discover facts and see noth- 
ing beyond, and those who see “absolute 
truth and beauty,” but fail to be able todirect 
duller or immature minds so that they, too, 
can behold the wondrous sights. The first is 
the machine educator. He knows the laws 
which make for good order. Whether super- 
vising or teaching, he keeps a cash account. 
He knows how each boy or girl stands from 
day to day, how many lessons are imperfect, 
how much tardiness, how many absences, 
who have whispered, who have not; the sys- 
tem bristles with statistics; examinations, 
written and oral, follow each other in quick 
succession ; and success, as in a merchant's 
office, is measured at the end of the year bv 
the manipulation of the Arabic figures, under 
a system of double entry. The other type of 
mind may be called the instinctive. It sees 
principles, beauty ; absolute truth, it may be. 
It is not generally of the earth earthy, but 
lives in a sublimated atmosphere, and would 
draw all children unto it. Its motives and 
purposes are to be praised ; but the weakness 
of this type of mind in the educational sphere 
is, that it is impatient of restraint ; it takes 
no note of time, but, worse than that, it 
takes no note of conditions. It is tethered 
to them just the same, nevertheless, but acts 
as it would were they mere figments of the 
imagination. We do not propose to quarrel 
with cither type, for both have their virtues, 
and both we could not very well do without. 
But let us admit also their limitations, and— 
festina lente. 


Growth of Boys and Girls.—Thc 
investigations of the Anthropometric Com- 
mittee of the British Association have made 
more or less clear several interesting facts 
respecting the rate of growth of the two sexes 
in the British isles. The period of most 
rapid growth is from birth to five years of 
age, and then both sexes grow alike, the 
girls being a little shorter and lighter than 
the boys. From five to ten the boys grow 
a little faster than the girls, but from ten 
to fifteen the girls grow the faster, and at 
| between eleven and a half and fourteen and 
a half years old are actually taller, and from 
| twelve and a half to fifteen and a half are 
| heavier than the boys. The boys, however, 

take the lead between fifteen and twenty 
| years, and grow at first rapidly, but after- 
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ward slower, and complete their growth at 
about twenty-three years, while girls grow 


very slowly after fifteen years of age, and 


attain their full stature at about the twentieth 
year. The tracings and tables show a slow 
but steady increase in stature up to the fif- 
tieth year, and a more rapid increase in 
weight up to the sixtieth year in men, but 
the statistics of women are too few after the 
age of twenty-three to determine the stature 
and weight of their sex at the more advanced 
periods of life. The curve of the chest-girth 
in men shows an increase at a rate similar to 
that of the weight up to the age of fifty years, 
but it appears to have no definite relation to 
the curve of stature. The strength of males 
increases rapidly from twelve to nineteen 
years, and at a rate similar to that of the 
weight; more slowly and regularly up to 
thirty years, after which it declines at an in- 
creasing rate to the age of sixty years. The 
strength of females increases at a more uni- 
form rate from nine to nineteen years, and 
more slowly to thirty, after which it falls off 
in a manner similar to that of males. The 
curves of strength for the two sexes are not 
parallel: at eleven years females are weaker 
than males by twenty-two pounds; at twenty 
years of age by thirty-six pounds. The fact 
that man continues to grow in stature up to 
his fiftieth year contradicts a common no- 


tion on the subject, according to which he | 
| and exposition of them evidently form a de- 


ceases to grow before he reaches half that age. 


How Oil Smooths Turbulent 
WaTER.——At the recent meeting of the Amer- 


ican Association for the Advancement of | 


Science, Mr. E. P. Calverwell read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Probable Explanation of the Effect 
of Oil in Calming Waters ina Storm.” He 
said that when the surface-of the sea had be- 
come quite smooth after a storm, it was very 


common for long rollers to break on a sand- | 


bar. If there were no wind and thesea glossy, 
these would not break until quite close to the 
shore, even though the ordinary theory point- 
ed to their breaking carlier, unless a force 
directed in the opposite direction to that of 
their motion were exerted on the wave. Such 
a force might be supplied by the wind; but 
if it rose in any direction, the waves broke 
much sooner. This effect was therefore due 
to some secondary effect produced by the 
wind-pressure, and not directly by the pres- 
sure itself, and it was to the ripples produced 
on the surface (which disturbed the wave- 
motion) that the speedy breaking was to be 
attributed. It was, however, a direct result 
of theory that the ripples depended on sur- 
face tension for their propagation, and could 
not exist in large amount on the oiled sur- 
face. It was also evident that the hold of 
the wind on the wave was greatly decreased 
by the absence of ripples, and thus the oil 
acted both to prevent the wind having much 
effect on the surface, and also to prevent the 
motion of the water in the wave being such 
as to cause breaking. The amount of friction 
might perhaps sensibly influence the break- 
ing, but definite experiments on this were 
still wanting. 








Original Application ‘of “ Soci-e 
oLoGy.”—The word Sociology, says an Eng- 
lish writer, was introduced into literature by 
the French philosopher Auguste Comte, the 
founder of the Positive system. In his classi- 
fication of the sciences, he placed this new 
science as the culminating point, by the addi- 
tion of which the whole system was rendered 
complete. His philosopay found no place 
for either metaphysics or religion, but only 
for natural law. The word sociology has 
thus come to be associated with materialistic 
systems of doctrine, and has been regarded 
with suspicion by the Christian world. It is 
by no means necessary, however, to shun all 
inquiries into the development and regulating 
principles of society, because the task has 
been undertaken by some who refuse to look 
beyond the blind action of mere material law. 
On the contrary, society in its growth and 
nature can be best expounded by those who 
take spiritual forces into account. The in- 
troduction of Christianity into the world was 
accompanied at once by the reformation of 
merely natural human society, so as to con- 
stitute, on a new basis, a new society, differ- 
ing in its better elements from that into the 
midst of which it was introduced, and which 
it was intended in course of time to assimi- 
late to itself. The principles which ought to 
rule and mould Christian society are found in 
the New Testament, and the investigation 


partment of theological study. 


Siuffed Spiders, — According to the 
Santa Barbara /nudependent, Southern Cali- 
fornia can enter prize animals at any fair in 
the department of ugly, vicious, and poison- 


| ous spiders. The most precious trophies the 


tourists bear away from this coast are, in all 
probability, the neat cards decorated with 
these monsters of the insect world. Every 


| one is familiar with the trap-door and nest of 


this cunning but* ugly creation, and of which 
strange little habitations every adobe ranch 
is ful. So densely populated with these 
beautifully -lined tunnels are some of the 
sunny, quiet valleys among the foot-hills,. 
that close inspection will reveal their almost 
invisible trap-doors hardly a foot apart. Yet, 
in spite of this, hardly a living animal will be 
seen. There is a legitimate demand for pre- 
pared specimens, both at wholesale and re- 
tail. When first brought in they are deprived 
of what life is left in their bodies by poison- 
ous fumes or other application of poison. 
After the taxidermist has made sure they are 
quite dead—a wise precaution—he cuts them 
open on the under side and, removing the 
loose matter therefrom, carefully stuffs them 
with cotton. This stuffing process is quite 
a delicate operation, and requires no little 
knack to perform neatly and successfully, 
without injuring the animal, and bringing 
it back to its normal shape and size. A hum- 
ming-bird would seem to be about as small 
an object as could easily be put through this 
painstaking operation, let alone an insect 
even of the size of atarantula. This having 
been completed, the spider is placed upon a 
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board and properly held in position by pins, | 
one through the body and one in each foot, | 
and set in the sun to dry. 

The sale of them in Santa Barbara is car- 
ried on both at wholesale and retail, several | 
parties carrying on the business. The retail 
price is fifty cents apiece, one merchant dis- 
posing of many dozens a year in that way. 
The wholesale operations are confined to sup- | 
plying the natural history stores of San Fran- | 
cisco, which establishments pay $3 per dozen 
for well-prepared specimens, the supply seem- | 
ing never to crowd the demand. In spite of 
their great numbers, few instances occur 
where people have been bitten by them, the | 
tarantulas generally being more anxious than 
the other party to get out of the way. 


To Raise Mushrooms.—A contrib- | 
utor to the Druggists’ Circular thus advises 
on this point: 

‘* We will take mushrooms, for example, as 
they are cultivated to some extent in various 
localities. The situation for the bed should 
be in a warm place, entirely secluded from 
the light. This bed consists of a composi- 
tion of which one-third is leaf mould well 
screened and thoroughly mixed. The beds 
are usually four feet wide and eight feet long. 
This composition, after having been freed 
from straw and other coarse material, is 
firmly packed one foot in thickness and a 
thermometer placed in it. Within twelve 
days the thermometer will have reached 150° 
or 160° Fah., then slowly recede. When it 
has reached the temperature of between 70° 
and 80° Fah., the spawn, which name is 
given to all one-celled seed of fungous 
growth, is placed in the bed at one foot dis- 
tance from each other, and covered with loam 
two inches thick, firmly pressed, and another 
covering of cut hay four inches in thickness. 
The temperature of between 50° and 60° 
Fah. will be maintained for four or five 
weeks. The weather appears to have little 
to do with the bed in this respect. 

‘*Wesee no more of it for about three weeks, 
when upon removing a portion of the hay a 
large mushroom will be found. This is 
twisted off, and the hole filled with loam. In 
this place they will continue to grow. When 
the first large one appears a great many mi- 
nute ones are seen at its base. For this rea- 
son care should be taken not to injure them 
more than possible in extracting the full- 
grown ones from the bed.” 


The New York Anthropological 
Society.—This is a new organization which 
has been started by several gentlemen, resi- 
dents of New York City and the suburbs, who 
are deeply interested in the phenomena of 
psychology and desirous to pursue a certain 
class of investigation in that methodical 
manner that is consistent with a true scien- 
tific spirit. The majority of these gentlemen 
are connected with the professions of medi- 
cine and theology, and have an established 
reputation which renders them free from im- 
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putations of insincerity or jugglery. Their aim 
is a positive one.and as formulated in a late cir- 
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cular is ‘‘to prosecute researches in the science 
of anthropology, to collect and diffuse infor- 
mation, and to promote acquaintance and co. 
operation among its members and with other 
students of psychology in this and foreign 
lands by personal intercourse, correspond- 


| ence, and by exchange of publications.” The 
| society is similar.in its object to the Society 


for Psychical Research, lately formed in Eng- 
land, and which includes in its membership 
some of the leading scientific minds of the 
kingdom. The president is Dr. E. P. Thwing; 
the secretary, Dr. A. D. Rockwell, of New 
York City. Communications addressed to 
either of these gentlemen, or to the editor of 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, will receive 


prompt consideration. 


Snow as a Protection.—However 
disagreeable it may be to have the ground 
covered two feet in depth with snow, the 
Massachusetts Ploughman says it is one of 
the best protectors which the farmer has, 
considering how little it costs. When the 
land is covered in the autumn, and it lays all 
winter, it serves as a great protection to the 
grass roots and to all creeping vines. Straw- 
berry plants that have been covered all win- 
ter with snow, come out in the spring fresh 
and green, even though they have not been 
mulched. 

The snow not only protects the vegetation 
which it covers up, by sheltering it from the 
cold winds and sudden changes of weather, 
but it prevents the frequent freezing and 
thawing of the ground, which is so destruc- 
tive to small roots that are near the surface, 
and which are often lifted entirely out of the 
ground by the action of the frost. When the 
land lays open and exposed all winter, it not 
only injures the grass and small plants, but 
it injures the land itself, by blowing away the 
finer particles of decayed vegetation from the 
surface, and when thus exposed there is a 
chance for the frost to enter the ground to 
the depth of several feet, thus cooling the 
earth to a great depth, requiring many warm 
days in the spring to thaw it out and warm it 
up sufficiently to start vegetation ; but when a 
deep snow covers the land until spring opens, 
as soon as the snow melts, the ground being 
free from frost, will soon be in a condition to 
cultivate and for plants to grow. 

As a rule, the season comes forward ear- 
lier when the ground has been covered with 
snow the entire winter, than it does when 
there has been but little snow. In our cli- 
mate no doubt it is best to have plenty of snow, 
and have it lay on the ground during the 
period of cold weather. This year we have 
started with a good covering of snow ; should 
it be replenished as fast as needed to keep 
the land covered, we may look for good crops 
of grass next season, and a spring that will 
be favorable for planting farm crops; keep- 
ing this in view, we can dig our paths with 
more cheerfulness, and resort to rubber boots 
to keep the snow out, with a feeling that there 
is a bright side to a snow-storm, without Te- 
sorting to merry sleighing parties, or mingling 
with the jolly coasters. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY.—2. 


(Continued.) 


N nervous tissue, organic development 

and function are found to be equally the 
subject of law as other parts of the body 
are ; size and quality have as much to do 
here with power and activity, as in bone 
and muscle with strength and mobility. 
Large lobes of fine texture 
manifest superior intellectual suscepti- 


anterior 


bility and vigor; whereas a small, con- 
tracted forehead and coarse organization 
are recognized embodiments of a feeble 
mental endowment. The observations 
of Broca, Maudsley, Benedikt, and others 


confirm those of Gall and Spurzhcim, 


that the criminal type of cerebrum is 


characterized by a disproportionately 
wide head at the base; the lower parictal 
region being protubcerant, and the ante- 
rior or frontal convolutions deficient ; 
while the texture of the nervous tissue is 
coars2, and exhibits an excess of fissures, 
thus reducing the gyrus development. 
Amiability, generosity, refined senti- 
ment, and true nobility of character are 
commonly associated with an elevated 








No 
intelligent person would expect to find a 


and symmetrically rounded crown. 


Howard, or a Fry, or a Franklin, or a 
Bergh, in a man whose brow is low and 
beetling; or a Caligula, a Ravaillac, a 
Probst, in one whose forehead is broad 


| and high, and his crown dome-like in 


fulness. Related to this classification ot 
the physiologist is that of the metaphy- 
sician, who describes man as composed ot 
three grand elements: Jody, mind, and 
spirit ; body being the material structure 
which moves and acts; mind the unseen 
entity that reasons, understands, and 
judges; spirit the higher essence that im- 
presses conduct with a moral quality that 
inspires emotion, sympathy, affection, the 
sentiments of aspiration and faith, and 
brings man into relation with the unseen 
and divine. It matters not, however 
which view of the organization of man 
we take, the same necessity applics, a 
necessity of growth, development, culture 
in all three parts, if harmony and strength 
are to be properties of mind. One-sided 
training can but produce a one-sided re- 
sult ; a man whose inental vision is con- 
tracted and whose domain of action is 
narrow. His moral faculties usually 
suffer most by one-sided development, 
their neglect resulting in a warped and 
deformed condition, which has a most 
unhappy influence upon the character. 
Cultivating the intellect only ministers to 
the selfish instincts, for the ordinary rou- 
tine of the world around us powerfully 
There should be 


judicious training of the moral senti- 


stimulates their action. 


ments, that their elevating influence may 
offset or restrain the undue activity of 
the selfish nature, and refine the intellect 


| by supplying noble motives and raising 


the scale of judgment. Perfection of 


character is dependent upon balance of 
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attainable by man, but we may approxi- 
mate it, and the nearer the approxima- 
tion, the higher the degree of mental 
harmony and happiness. 

Civilized man has always recognized 
the necessity of systematic training to 
the effective development of mind and 
body; and though chief attention has 
been given to the intellect, the sages of 
every period have deprecated the neglect 
of morals, and declared the importance 
of their methodical culture. Greatness 
seems to have been thought by the masses 
to be dependent upon intellectual power: 
keenness of perception, sagacity of under- 
standing, clearness of logical synthesis ; 
and even now it would seem as if the in- 
tellect were the all of mind in the opinion 
of the learned; whereas the source of 
greatness is to be found rather tn the 
moral strength of a man, in the calm and 
generous spirit which ennobles and dig- 
nifies his purview of life. Seneca de- 
scribed the greatest man as one “ who 
chooses right with the most invincible 
resolution ; who resists the sorest tempta- 
tion from within and without; who bears 
the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is 
calmest in storms, and most fearless un- 
der menaces and frowns; whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God is most 
unfaltering.” 

The ambitious men who plot against 
the liberties of a State and the welfare of 
a people may be, like Alcibiades, Pompey, 
Richard of York, Aaron Burr, possessed 
of rare intellectual gifts, but of weak or 
undeveloped morality, so that the higher 
sentiments do not exercise their restrain- 
ing and purifying influence over the ele- 
ments of envy, arrogance, lust of power and 
fame, and, consequently, their schemes, 
unbalanced and inharmonious like them- 





selves, if put in practice are likely to 
hasten the State and themselves to a 
common wreck. 

Dr. Lieber refers to education as pro- 
moting popular liberty in these terms: 
“ Education has been considered by many 
It is 
unquestionably true, and proudly acknowl- 


as the true basis of popular liberty. 


edged by every lover of modern popular 
liberty, that a widespread and sound edu- 
cation is indispensable to liberty. But it 
is not liberty itself, nor does it necessarily 
lead to it. . . . . Education is almost like 
the alphabet it teaches, it depends upon 
what we use it for. Many despotic gov- 
ernments have found it to their interest 
to promote popular education, and the 
schoolmaster alone can not establish or 
maintain liberty, although he will ever be 
acknowledged as an influential and indis- 
pensable assistant in the cause of modern 
freedom. Liberty stands in need of char- 
acter.” 

It is the last sentence of five words 
which comprises the essence of the mat- 
ter. Intellectual education is but a one- 
sided, partial training of the individual, 
and does not develop his character in 
that broad and gencral spirit which is 
essential to the appreciation of the mean- 
ing of social and political freedom. It 
seems rather to develop a narrow, self- 
interested view of life, and to make per- 
sonal aggrandizement or selfish enjoy- 
High 
intellectual attainments were the boast 


ment the prime aim of existence. 


of ancient Greece, Egypt, and Rome, but 
in the climax of thejr material greatness 
these nations were decaying. Moral tur- 
pitude sapped the foundations of their 
existence. 

The inefficiency of the culture of the 
intellectual faculties alone to offset crime 


is illustrated in our own land. Despite 
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the vigorous endeavors of most of the 


States to provide for the training of every 
child, crime, and the sad physical results 
of crime, is on the increase, demanding 
year after year more ample prison and 
asylum accommodation; and in every 
prison, penitentiary, and house of refuge 
the proportion of those who can read and 
write to the illiterate, is strikingly large. 
Of 478 convicts received intothe Eastern 
penitentiary of Pennsylvania in 1882, 371 
had attended the public schools, and their 
average age on leaving school was over 
17 years. Of 179 prisoners from Phila- 
delphia, 139 had attended public schools, 
17 had attended private schools, and but 
13 were set down as never having been 
to school. The criminal statistics of 
Paris, as reported in 1882, furnish these 
inferences : 

1. That 26,000 persons of the class 
wholly illiterate furnish five criminals. 

2. That 25,090 of the class able to read 
and write furnish six criminals. 

3. That 25,000 of the class of superior 
instruction furnish more than fifteen 
criminals. 

4. That the degree of perversity in 
crime is in direct ratio with the amount 
of instruction received. 

5. That in the departments in which 
instruction is most disseminated crime is 
greatly more prevalent; in other words, 
that morality is in inverse ratio with in- 
struction. 

6. That relapse into crime is much 
greater among the instructed than the 
non-instructed portion of the community. 

The plain teaching of these unpleasant, 
nay, when scriously looked at, startling 
facts, is that the training of the faculties 
for the mere business or scientific routine 
of life is a mistake; that individual and 
social success is dependent upon some- 





thing more; that the young must be de- 
veloped in those sentiments and feelings 
whose function is to inspire sympathy, 
justice, kindness, chivalry, patriotism. 
No intellectual training will exhibit to 
the youthful mind the lofty inspiration 
of the Golden Rule that must be applied 
practically in private life, if the public 
life of a community is to become elevated, 
refined, beneficent. 

The State, to be harmonious, must be 
formed after the model of the harmonious 
individual. Therefore, in its organiza- 
tion, the principles of reason, physical 
force, and moral sentiment should have 
an equal prominence. ‘“ Government,” 
says Mr. Burke, “is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human 
wants.” How idle to expect that a sys- 
tem of government that does not com- 
plement man’s nature will mect the wants 
of the individuals of the community! 
In this era men have reached that stage 
of capability when the nature and laws 
of life are analyzed with delicate nicety. 
What there is of power in it can be esti- 
mated; what it should be and what it 
should not be, can be declared. 

The successful leaders of party are they 
who understand the motives of party 
organization, and the spirit of its rank 
and file. The successful administrators 
of the affairs of a nation are they who 
comprehend its structure, its elements of 
weakness and strength, the spirit of its 
population, and who keep constantly in 
view the welfare of the masses. 

If the end of national organization is 
to accumulate the material resources 
which. constitute wealth, or, adopting the 
language of Lord Macaulay, if “the busi- 
ness of government is to protect the peo- 
ple in making themselves rich,” we as- 
suredly circumscribe the functions of the 
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legislator and executive officer. They | 
may then do their part in making effect- 
ual a code whose provisions are based | 
upon the physical relations of cause and 
effect, and leave out of the case the 
broadly variant considerations of moral- 
ity and sentiment. 


-- 


IS IT WORTH THE TROUBLE? 


é“ I MUST have the P. J. as long as I | 
live, or till I become too poor to 
pay for it; have taken it ever since 1851 
except during the war, and of course I 
could not get it then. 
“J. A.N., Rockingham, N.C.” 


“I owe it a debt of gratitude which I 
hope to be enabled some day to more 
fully cancel. Three years ago the first of 
this month, after six years of struggle 
with tobacco, I finally gave it up. Much 
is due to the JOURNAL for this result ; 
for this conquest of the spirit over a tyran- 
nical habit. I had read much previously 
to seeing the JOURNAL that had shaken 
my faith in the weed, but it was reserved 
for some of the thoughtful words it con- 
tained at about that time to cause a final 
capitulation..... To the JOURNAL I 
also owe the abandonment of moderate 
drinking. 

“G.C., Dallas, Texas.” 

“The first Number of the JOURNAL has 
arrived, and it is such an excellent publi- 
cation for self-improvement and mental 
culture, that I regret that I did not sub- 
scribe for it yearly for a number of years 
back, for I am sure I should have been 
made better by its study, both for self- 
improvement and the art of reading char- 
acter... .. I am studying medicine, and 
| have a certain amount of time set apart 
for the study of Phrenology, for I think 
all physicians stand in great need of a 
good practical knowledge of this highly 


useful science. 
“P.S., Georgetown, O.” 


“ Permit me tothank you for the really 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 


| words of a devotee of the science: 





noble work done through the medium of 


March 


the JOURNAL.....I can bear testi- 


| mony to the influence which phrenolog- 


ical information has had upon me in the 
fo 
feel myself a thousand times more in- 
debted to Phrenology than to any cther 
of the sciences.’ | hope that before long 
small, isolated Wales shall be filled with 
this sublime yet practical knowledge. 
“E. V. D., Swansea, S. Wales.” 


“TI believe Phrenology is destined to 
bless the world. In the school-room and 
in private conversation, I take pleasure 
in presenting its claims on all suitable 
occasions. It has done me good, but not 
half so much as it would have done had 
I known its doctrines sooner. Therefore 
I am very desirous that young people 
should know something of its teachings 
before they make lifelong mistakes. 

“Jj. A. J.. Windsor, Va.” 


Probably there is no department of 
humanitarian effort which is more mis- 
understood, belied, and disparaged, by 
people who deem themselves charitable 
and well-informed, than practical Phre- 
nology. The earnest advocate of its 
truths meets with rebuff and censure 
often “in the house of his friends ”; and 
were it not for his conviction of the great 
need of society for the instruction he can 
impart, and that he would be false to his 
conscience and the grace that has been 
given him, he would hold his peace, and 
hide his candle “ under a bushel.” 

But there is an inspiration in Phrenol- 
ogy which makes those who become ac- 
quainted with it generous, liberal, and 
frank ; they wish to impart to others the 
knowledge which has been of benefit in 
their own experience. They are enlarged 
in mind, bettered every way, and their 
hearts go out in love and charity for 
those around them who are perplexed 
about themselves and the issues of life. 


The Golden Rule looms up before them 
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as a supreme ordinance; its words are 
impressed upon their intelligence in char- 
acters of living light, and it possesses a 
new form of happiness in its practical 
applications. One of the natural results 
of this effect upon a person should be 
endeavor to promote the work of the 
special agent which has opened his eyes. 
If it be the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
that brought light and healing to him, 
the sense of obligation as well as grati- 
tude should make him a co-worker in be- 
half of its dissemination among the peo- 
ple, that all may partake in some degree 
of the benefits of its teaching. Oh, how 
much our people need of counsel and in- 
struction in the common things of life! 
What terrible abuses exist because of ig- 
norance of truth and duty in matters of 
utmost personal moment! Our friends 
will find work at their elbows in which 
they can engage, and the magazine of 
their choice could be the convenient help- 
ing hand. A labor of duty and love must 
always find some recompense, and the 
faithful phrenological teacher receives 
encouragement in the grateful testimony 
of those who have profited by his counsel. 

A few definite declarations like those 
which the editor has taken from letters 
lately received, and placed at the head of 
these remarks, would cheer him were he 
but half in earnest; and his belief, were 
it not already well settled, would be an- 
chored fast in conviction that the work 
that employs his head and hand is worth 
all the trouble. 


- o-@-0— 


A REVISED CLASSIFICATION. 
CORRESPONDENT residing at 
Sulphur Springs, Texas, has sent us 

the result of studies in phrenological 
classification, which is given elsewhere in 





his own terms. The arrangement is cer- 
tainly not without merit, and worthy of 
more than passing notice, as an attempt 
to reduce the organic centres of the brain 
to a more consistent system than appears 
in the old classification. The consistency 
of Mr. Hurley’s division is best seen in 
his simple extension of the threefold or- 
ganization — physical, intellec'ual, and 
moral, which, however, has the confirma- 
tion of the early phrenologists, in their 
frequent allusion te the three orders of 
mentality as related to three departments 
of organic function, while late writers 
carry the principle a step further, per- 
haps in their reference to “three-story 
brains.” Mr. Hurley perceives a relation 
subsisting between the organs in the up- 
per and lower strata of the brain which 
he employs for the purpose of bringing 
the faculties into three definite categories. 
The reasoning does not appear to us to 
be forced, but the normal sequence of a 
happy conception. Other observers have 
formulated ideas not very unlike this of 
our correspondent, but we think his clas- 
sification has special merit in the critical 
and logical definiteness of its discrimina- 
tion. There are difficulties met in mak- 
ing up a series of regular divisions of the 
phrenological faculties ; 7. ¢., according to 
anything approximating mathematical 
exactness, which only those who have 
studied the subject can understand. Cross 
relations will appear to the careful thinker 
which make him hesitate with respect to 
the proper place of certain organs, and 
also incline him to consider the classifi- 
cation of others in some respccts as little 
short of arbitrary. We should be glad to 
hear from some of our scientific readers 
after they have given Mr. Hurley’s views 
the thoughtful consideration which is 
their due. 
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Eo Our Correspondents. 


QuESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Conrribnutors.—It will greatly 
atd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the Sol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes” Sor compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly. being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write ina small hand, or in fenci:, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscrift or paste the sheets 
fogether. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfac'ory to editor and compositor. 

s. Be brief. People don't liketoread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter, If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, wrile your full name and address below 
at. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
avatlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. (x ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full addvess. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this ts done. 


SENSE OF SMELL.—J. L. B.—It depends 
much upon the condition of the nervous organism, 
whether or not any method will be effectual toward 
the restoration of this sense. If you are wanting 
in it, consult a good physician, at least for his 
opinion, 


QuaLity.—H. M. F.—Careful self-cul- 
ture will improve the general constitution, and co- 
incidentally the quality of a person. Care in one's 
habits or diet, exercise, work, recreation, study, 
ctc., have such an effect ; to improve in the respect 
of quality, is to refine the nature. It may be 
claimed by some that quvality is a gift or inherit- 
ance; and without objec'ion to this we may say 
that no matter what the inheritance, it may under 
proper conditions be clevated in tone. To make a 
fair beginniny, ii would be wise on your part to ob- 
tain a thorough phrenological examination; this 
will furnish the best data for self-study. 

THE “CLASSICAL ” CARTMAN.—H. B. 
M.—The incident to which allusion was made ina 
It is 
said that the man, while a cartman, was accus- 
tomed to employ much of his leisure in studying 


recent editorial, occurred in an Fastern city. 





| . © . 
the classical languages; and one day, a distin- 
guished scholar, while passing along, had his atten- 


tion drawn to the cartman’s absorption in a book ; 
and as ke passed, glanced at it, and observing that 
it was a Greek book, stopped and asked the roughly- 
dressed man if he understood Gieeck. On his an- 
swering that he could read it passably, he was re- 
quested to translate a few lines, and did so, and 
with such accuracy that the gentleman was highly 
pleased as well as surprised. Something of an ac- 
quaintance sprang up between the two, and the 
final result was, as we stated, an invitation from a 
collegiate institution to the cartman to take the 
professorship. 


WEAK EyeEs.—H. S. J.—We advise you 
to be rather careful in the use of your eycs, as the 
work in which you are engaged is trying upon 
them. The reason that the negative seems to be 
tremulous and to get out of focus is because the 
optic nerve becomes wearied. Give the eyes fre- 
quent rest; bathe them often in tepid water; get 
abundance of sleep ; and after a day's work do not 
sit up till late, reading, or where there is exposure 
to a strong light. 


PHRENOLOGY AND Music.—B. W. S.— 
We are rather doubtful of the success of a treatise 
on Phrenology set to music, but you have our entire 
consent for the attempt. One of our musical friends 
has published a compo-ition or two in which he 
has sought to illustrate the subject, at least by the 
titles which he has given the compositions ; and we 
are not aware that they have proven a great finan- 
cial success. It is not an easy matter to make 
science musical, 

TRUTH.—Qves.: What is the scientific 
definition of truth ? 

Aus.: Py reference to a dictionary you will ob- 
tain the definition of the term; and that definition 
will be about as near to its scienti‘ic exposition as any- 
thing we may formulate. Presuming that you may not 
have an Unabridged at your command, we simply 
quote from one: ‘The quality of being true; 
conformity to fact or reality; exact accordance with 
that which is, or has been, or shall be; conformity 
to rule.” Take your choice of these. 


IMPRESSIONS.—M. T.—What you state 
with reference to the physical powers is by no 
means unusual. All persons have their impressions 
in regard to occurrences and losses in particular. 
Some, of course, have a much keener sense of pre- 
vision or foresight than others,—a condition which 
is dependent upon organization ; and yet the exact 
constituents of organization, which conduce to 
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special sensitivity in this respect, we are unable to 
describe. Generally one of fine, norvous fibre, a 
susceptible mental temperament, a sprightly, resil- 
ient nature shows more facility of impression than 
others not so endowed. People with strong per- 
ceptive faculties, associated with large circumspec- 
tion, strong Spirituality, ‘and also the organ of 
Human Nature, are much more capable of fore- 
looking than the average of people. 


SELF-ESTEEM IN RELATION TO SMOK- 
ING AND DRINKING.—W. S.—We think that your 
impressions with regard to people who use tobacco, 
or drink, being more active in the faculty of self- 
reliance, is Cue to the effect of such habits upon the 
moral sentiments and the somewhat delicate and 
humane attributes of character. Tobacco and alco- 
hol poison their habitual user, and reduce morai 
delicacy; at the same time they stimulate the 
lower nature, and so render the person off-hand to 
the degree of rudeness and coarseness. Possibly it 
is from this point of view that you have looked at 
the subject. We should not advise you, for the 
purpose of securing more self-reliance and personal 
independence, to use such things; we should fear 
the consequences. A man with strong self-esteem 
can not expose himself to dangerous habits with 
impunity; he is likely to be caught in the snare of 
vice and became more or less depraved. Cften 
men of independent character are enslaved by these 
destructive things in spite of their assumption of 
superiority. 


QUIT THEM AND FEELS BETTER.—A 
correspondent writes us from Chicago that he has 
not drank one drop of tea or coffee for sixteen 
years, and never drinks anything besides water ; and 
is convinced that that is the best beverage for man ; 
especially because his mind is clear, and his com- 
plexion fair. He was once a drinker of both the 
beverages named, but since r. linqui-hing them has 
experienced much general improvement. And he 
would have us mention his statement in these col- 
umns for the sake of the good it may do to the 
reader who is still in bonds to or hankering after 
these common drinks of the American. 


ORGANS ON THE MEDIAN LINE.—E. T. 
B.—Your informant is right with refercnce to the 
location of Amativeness, so far as the organ being 
double and lying in the back part of the head. Its 
precise location is in the hemispheres of the cerebel- 
lum. Ry reference to any treatise on Phrenology, 
you will find that all the organs are double and 
correspond with the double or hemispherical constitu- 
tion of the bra’n; kence those highest in the brain 
substance are on the marg'n of the great fissure and 
their doubles are on the other side of it. 


Mr. O. S. FOWLER is lecturing some- 
where in the West. The exact place we are unable 
to give. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 








@@ hat Chen San, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














FROM AN EXAMINER'S NoTE-BooK.— 
Some years ago, a manufacturer of jewelry on 
Maiden Lane, New York, was robbed of a con- 
siderable amount of goods by an errand boy 
employed in his office. The boy’s duties were 
handling and packing goods, when not in the 
streets, and the only security the master had was 
the integrity of the boy. The employer trusted 
him and was deceived. He then cast about him 
for another boy, but dared not depend on any 
knowledge he possessed of human character, to 
discover the selection. Te knew the claims of 
Phrenology, and resolved to invoke its aid. He 
accordingly advertised in the morning papers for 
a boy of a certain age, and directed that appli- 
cation should be made at a certain hour at his 
store. Inthe meantime he called at our office 
and engaged the writer to visit the store half an 
hour later than the one appointed for applicants, 
and stated tous what he wanted : a capable boy, 
but at all events un honet one—a boy that would 
resist the temptations of the po.ition. 

At the time appointed, he had seventeen boys 
on the spot, cach eager for the post. Five of the 
least promising of the purty were interrogated, 
asked to write their name and address, and were 
dismissed. When I urrived us if by accident, he 
had the remaining twelve before him, like a 
class to read, He and his partners had exhaust- 
ed their skill in sifting them, but fearing that- 
among that twelve a Judas, too, might lurk, 
were waiting for the test of Phrenology to seal 
their preference. In passing through the “ vlass,”” 
we came to one boy who had a strong, enduring 
temperament, 2 broad chest and a robust frame, 
but who was hardly sprightly enough, nor had 
he the taste requisite for the jewelry business, 
We told him that he ought not to come, if they 
selected him; that he had first-rate mechanical 
talent, but never would he contented with any- 
thing smaller than a steam-engine ; we advised 
him to seck a position in a machine-shop, as he 
had just the talent, energy, and bodily vigor nee- 
essary to eminence in that pursuit. But the poor 
boy’s cup of hope was dashed to the ground, and 
his tears followed it. The head man of the firm, 
with moist eyes, approached the boy, and, as he 
kindly patted him on the head, bade him cheer 
up, and call on him the next Saturday at the 
same hour, and in the meantime he would try 
what he could do for him. He promised to call, 
as requested, and smiling thankfulness through 
his tears, to the merchant and the Phrenologist, 
departed to tell his widowed mother that he had 
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not obtained this place, but felt sure of another 
and a better one. 

From the eleven which remained, we selected 
two, and after they were all dismissed, to be ad- 
dressed by post if accepted, we disclosed our 
opinion. One would be the smarter as a boy, 
and for three years do them the most service, 
but he would outgrow his position, and would 
want to rule before he had the right. The other, 
we said, was steady, high-minded, honest, and 
would ripen into capability, and make just such 
a man as a good man would be williug to see be- 
come his son-in-law, and succeed to his busi- 
ness, his good name, and his fortune. He would 
not be so serviceable as a boy, but was of the 
right material to ripen into a grand MAN. 

This boy was the one accepted, still fills his 
place, and gives promise to become all we pre- 
dicted. 

But to return to the widow’s son who left with 
the light of hope illuminating a tear. He re- 
turned at the time promised, and was told that 
they had obtained a situation for him (by re- 
lating all the facts as here stated) in one of the 
best machine-shops in New York, over the 
heads of more than fifty standing applications, 
The machinists wanted first-rate apprentices, and 
were willing to test the value of practical Phre- 
nology. 

The boy took his position at once, and occu- 
pies it still, with the very brightest promise for 
the fulfillment of our prediction, made when he 
felt that we had crushed his hopes, and both he, 
and his master, and his poor mother likewise, 
appreciate, with thankfulness, and freely testify 
to, the value of Practical Phrenology.—Practical 
Phrenvlogist. 


MoRAL EATING.—Mr. Richard Grant 
White, in his charming book of travel, ‘‘ England 
Without and Within,” has given us such a ludi- 
crous picture of the ‘‘solemn business” our Eng- 
lish cousins make of eating; the endless dinners, 
preceded by the making of elaborate toilets, neces- 
sitating a retinue of servants, as to make one ask, 
Why all this waste of time, that the lower and 
animal nature of* man may be ministered unto ? 
Dante, in his ** Vision of Hell,” shows us the terrible 
and disgusting punishment of gluttony—enough, 
one would think, to make all reading it forswear 
that vice at least. 

I fully share with Byron one dislike—that of see- 
ing any one appeasing this lower nature. With 
him, I believe, it was only seeing women eat that 
disgusted his morbid taste ; but to my taste, morbid 
or otherwise, any one is not at their best while eat- 
ing. Admitting that the right action of the men- 
tal, depends on keeping the physical in good order, 
the fact remains that eat we must, and let us, in the 
name of delicacy, make it as private an affair as 
possible! Is it not amazing the toil and moil, the 





wearing out of lives that go on in this world; the 
ridiculousness of this never-ceasing question, ‘‘ What 
shall we eat ?” Is half the time given to preparing 
mental pabulum? And yet when we come to 
man’s mind, the immortal that is to exist long after 
the mortal has gone back to its original dust, what 
preparation, what study, what nice care should en- 
ter into the spreading of viands that go to build up 
a being that is to outlast the stars. Alas, that to 
the majority, apparently, the animal appetite is of 
far greater consequence. I know of men, fathers 
of families, whose tables are supplied with every 
delicacy the markets afford, yet they scarcely taste 
the food prepared with trouble and expense at 
home, but will leave it to join a company of male 
friends of like “ilk,” who repair to costly hotel- 
spreads or sea-side resorts, and to the music of 
band, and under the fire of the crowd’s eyes, liter- 
ally gorge themselves with course after course. 

Why is it that even under the church-roof, where 
one would suppose only the spiritual appetite seeks 
food, there is often to be seen a “‘ spread”? ‘* La- 
dies are requested to furnish supplies for the table,” 
is often the closing sentence of notices of social 
gatherings in the church parlor. ” Isn't there some- 
thing more than ludicrous as shown by Mr, White, 
something very sad in this never outgrowing the 
flesh ? Promiscuous feeding tends, I believe, to the 
deterioration of all fine and noble aspirations ; devel- 
ops a disposition to cry, ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” putting away from the thoughts 
all desire for any preparation for the life that is 
not ‘*meat and drink.” Is there not a serious de- 
fect in so training children as to make the gratifica- 
tion of appetite the main thing, instead of educating 
them into the knowledge that they are only to sup- 
ply the body with food enough to keep in working 
order the higher and better nature, develop them 
into thinking, rational beings? The practice is 
to quite ignore any such doctrine, and so servants 
are kept slaving—bless God for the time when 
‘*the servant is free from his master” !—expensive 
cooks hired, schools of cookery established, that 
new and costly dainties may be concocted, and 
time frittered away that might be so much better 
employed. 

Do not understand me as decrying the very best 
preparation of food. I would have a table always 
neatly spread, the food wholesome and appetizing, 
and then ea¢en, not picked at, as I have seen a good 
many people do, and I never knew such a person 
to amount to much. A good eater is always a 
good worker, and a good eater is never a gourmand. 

As to our English cousins, I never read an Eng- 
lish novel without an actual tired feeling as I go 
over the tasks of valet and maid, butler and waiter. 
The long procession filing into the dining-room, 
the hours consumed in consuming; then, at a 
given signal, the rising and departure of the ladies, 
that the gentlemen (!) may devote themselves to 
their wine and cigars. What a popping of corks, 
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sparkling of champagne, moving of the wine in its 
cups too often anything but aright. In perhaps 
another hour these filled gentlemen adjourn to the 
drawing-room, one would suppose with the mental 
faculties so obscured as to be quite unable to hold a 
sensible conversation with a woman of ordinary 
abilities. How this surfeiting of the animal nature 
starves out the higher one! And these things go 
on for weeks and months, “lords,” ‘‘ dukes,” and 
the whole rank and file of titles, living seemingly 
only for self-indulgence, Having at last laid down 
the pampered body, having ‘‘ sown to the flesh,” 
must they not of necessity ‘‘of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption” ? Would they be happy in any other 
life ? 

Let us accept seriously the necessity of supplying 
our physical wants, but let us, for decency’s sake, 
no longer forsake the privacy of our homes, and 
allow this supplying to become a public affair like 
animals led to the public trough. 

HARRIET N. SMITH, 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. SUSAN HOWE FOWLER, widow of the late 
Deacon Horace Fowler, the father of the Fowlers, 
phrenologists, and Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, 
died at Orange, N. J., on January 31st last, at the 
age of ninety years. Although far advanced in 
life, her death was probably hastened by an accident 
which occurred to her a few months ago, by which 
one of her legs was broken. Mrs, Fowler was a 
granddaughter of Jemima Howe, who was made 
captive by the Indians in the early history of the set- 
tlement of our country. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, the great orator of reform 
and progress, is dead. The news takes the world by 
surprise, few knowing that he was seventy-three 
years old, so fresh and active has he shown himself 
at all times. He died on the 2d of February. No 
matter what may be the opinions of men North and 
South concerning the policy of Mr. Phillips’ meas- 
ures and principles, all will agree that he was a sin- 
cere, earnest, philanthropic man, with a genius for 
speaking unexcelled by any orator of his time. 


THERE is a young Russian officer by the name of 
Pakovitch, who is only twenty-six, but said to have 
mastered a long list of languages, viz.: French, 
German, English, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Polish, 
Finnish, Serbian, Czech, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Malay languages. Besides these he is acquainted 
with three different Japanese, one South African, 
and two Chinese dialects, and is at present occupied 
with the study of Hebrew. 


THE Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, styled 
“father of the House of Representatives,” attributes 
the cancerous tumor in the mouth, which last year 
caused him so much trouble, entirely to the use of 
tobacco, ‘For fifty-five years,’’ he says, ‘I 





chewed and smoked. Last spring I endeavored to 
break the habit, but it brought on nervous prostra- 
tion. I am happy to say that I have conquered the 
habit, and now do not use the weed in any form,” 


THE Marquis Tso Tsung Tang, the great Chinese 
military leader who was recently appointed Impe- 
rial Commissioner for the conduct of affairs on the 
Tonquin frontier, and whose name is seen in al- 
most every dispatch from France on the war now 
in progress in Tonquin, is seventy-two years ok, 
but owing to his temperate and abstemious habits 
still retains the physical and mental vigor of his 
youth. He is poor in purse, but bears a character 
above reproach. He was born of poor parents and 
in one of the humblest social grades, and it is said 
that his marvellous success has been due to his own 
merits, and to the fact that he never has suffered 
contradiction from any of his subordinates. In per- 
son the Marquis is short, corpulent, and common- 
place, with crafty black eyes, and a thin, gray-black 
mustache drooping over a firm, almost cruel mouth, 
He is a late riser, but attends to all his offigial busi- 
ness rapidly and regularly. He represents the old 
Chinese spirit of hostility to all foreigners, although 
he avails himself of European knowledge in military 
affairs and treats foreign visitors with kindness. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


A MAN’s collective dispositions constitute his 
character. 
A FOOL may have his coat embroidered, but it 
will always be a fool's coat.—Aivarol. 
One of the surest ways to lose your health is to 
keep drinking other people’s. 
ONLY those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted. 
—/rometheus. 


REALLY great men think of opportunity, and not 


of time. 
minds. 


Time is the excuse of feeble and puzzled 


NOTHING makes us more agreeable to God and 
man, than to have great merit and a little opinion 
of ourselves. 


Who is wise? He that is wise unto salvation. 
Who is powerful? He that governs his passions, 
Who is rich? He that is content. 


** Conceal yoursel’ as weel ’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But look thro’ every other man 
Wi’ sharpen’d slee inspection.” 


FORGETFULNESS is one of the broad ways to sin, 
A ship can be lost by carelessness as well as by de- 
sign. The evils of life come mainly through in- 
attention. 








** Boots and gloves that fit, and a pretty hand, 
kerchief,” answered a Frenchwoman when chal- 
lenged to name three essentials of an elegant cos- 
tume. 


THE family man resembles an oyster on the half- 
shell. The shell is known at home, the soft side 
abroad. Some men carry this resemblance in their 
faces. A great many men have countenances like 
oysters. 


WHENEVER I think of God I can only conceive 
Him as a Being infinitely great and infinitely good. 
This last quality of the Divine Nature inspires me 
with such confidence and joy, that I could have 
written even a miserere in ¢emZo aliegro. 

—HApDyYN. 


Ir is not the necessities of life that cost much, 
but the luxuries; and it is with the major part of 
mankind as it was with the Frenchman who said 
that if he had the luxuries of life, he could dispense 
with the necessities. Mere living is cheap, but as 
the hymnologist says, ‘*It is not all of life to live.” 


— oe 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Is life worth living? That depends upon the 
liver. 

THERE is a good reason why a little man should 
never marry a bouncing widow. He might be 
called a widow’s mite. 


BEFORE the wedding-day she was dear and he 
was he treasure ; but afterward she became dearer 
and he treasurer. 

CHARLIE’s father wished to find out his son’s 
bent, so he asked—*' Charlie, what are you going to 
be when you grow up?” ‘Going to be a man,” 
came quick 2sa flash, ‘Isn't that a good thing to 
be?” 

“COLONEL,” said a man who wanted to make 
out a genealogical tree, ‘‘Colonel, how can I be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with my family his- 
tory?” ‘*Simply by running for Congress,” an- 
swered the Colonel. 

A WIT was awfully bored by a stupid fellow who 
persisted in talking to him on natural history. 
** There’s the oyster,” at last said the bore ; ‘* what's 
your notion as to the idea that the oyster is pos- 
sessed of reason?” ‘I think it may be true,” said 
the wit: ‘* because the oyster knows enough to shut 
his mouth,” 

‘*Ma, is Mr. Thompson respectable ?” 

“Certainly, my child. Why do you ask that 
question ?” 

‘* Because he wears such poor clothes.” 

“You should not judge persons by their clothes ; 
none but silly people do that.” 

“ Then everybody’s silly—ain’t they, ma?” 
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WHEN lovely woman’s feet are sevens, 
And such a size her soul abhors, 

What does she then? Why, gracious heavens! 
She squeezes them in No. fours. 


One of the subscribers to the Druggi'sts’ Circu- 
Jar received the following message from a patient : 
“Mr. B——: Will you kindly give bearer one bot- 
tle of laxative water? I think the doctor said it 
was hungry John’s water, or hundred yard water. 
Anyhow, it sounded like it.” The reader probably 
knows what was meant. 


WueEN Dubufe’s celebrated painting of Adam 
and Eve was on exhibition, Mr. McNab was taken 
to see it, and was asked for his opinion. ‘I think 
no great things of the painter,” said the great 
gardener. ‘‘ Why, man, Eve’s temptin’ Adam wi’ 
a pippin of a variety that wasna known till about 
twenty years ago!” 


A PORTRAIT.— 

The face it was as round 
(The truth to tell I’m bound) 

And expressionless as is the full and shining moon; 
The eyes look like two holes 
Burnt in blankets by two coals, 

And the mouth looks like a Dutchman’s when sing- 

ing out of tune. 

AN old bachelor was recently heard saying to a 
young lady: ‘‘There is more jewelry worn nowa- 
days than when I was young; but there is one 
piece I often admired which I don’t often see now.” 
**What is that?” asked ‘‘ Miss.” ‘‘A thimble,” 
was the reply. 


‘* No use to take your medicine,” said a patient to 
a doctor, ‘for as I never expect to get well, I could 
not pay you!” ‘*Had you intended to pay me?” 
the doctor asked. ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well, then, I'll 
change your treatment. It’s a hard matter and 
somewhat unprofessional, but as you entertain some 
idea of paying me, you'd better take a little of this 
harmless powder instead of the dose I had mixed 
for you.” 





“Brrps OF A FEATHER.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf su h 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and Justly, and aise to furnish our readers 
with suct information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Ediior with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


Hope's HEART BELLS. A Romance. 
By Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, author of ‘ Violet 
Lee,” etc. r2mo, pp. 2S2. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

A story of Quaker life and of a Quaker girl 
whose sweet name furnishes the title of the volume, 
and whose sweet character illumines the incidents 
which Mrs. Oberholtzer has woven together in a 
style that clearly shows that her heart was in the 
work of her pen. The chief locality of the story is 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and rightly chusen, because 
the author is familiar with the place, and her de- 
scriptions have a vivid coloring which would not 
belong to them did she invent a place, after 
the manner of the average novelist, which has no 
real existence. The characters are young people 
for the most part educated and refined, all but 
Hope, of city breeding, while the Quaker maiden is 
a farmer's daughter. The interplay and byplay of 
disposition, the humors and caprices of the half- 
dozen associates are well exhibited in a series of in- 
cidents that are entirely aiural. The writer has a 
motive, too, a laudable one, which we cordially ap- 
prove, that of illustrating pure moral principle and 
generous sacrifice. Hence the tone of the book is 
high and refined, but not in any respect prosaic or 
preachy, It is the kind of story we are willing to 
have our young folks read, anc should be glad to 
have such books displace the trash which fills the 
average bookseller's shelves. 


WHENcE, WHAT, WHERE? A view of 
the Origin, Nature, and Destiny of Man. Ry 
James R. Nichols, M D., A.M., author of ** Fire- 
side Science,” etc. lifth edition, revised. Cloth. 
Price, $1. Austin, Williams & Co., Boston, 

We are informed by an introductory note that 
this volume was privately printed by the author for 
distribution among his friends ; and that a demand 
outside of this friendly circle arose, which caused it 
to be placed in the hands of a publisher. The pres- 
ent edition has been caiefully revised, and probably 
more succinctly represents the views or the writer. 
We do not find that Dr. Nichols has made any 
great discovery in the mysterious realm of his in- 
quiries, but that he has added some personal opin- 
ions to the great mass of thought, now circulating 
on the same line of topics, which here and there 
may be styled peculiar or original. He considers 





the material substance of man, from the point of 
view of the scientific observer; and in his pages 
devoted to that side of the subject furnishes us with 
nothing new ; and in his treatment of the ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Man” he takes the view that it is next to impossi- 
ble to analyze spiritual phenomena satisfactorily, or 
to obtain positive results in regard to the relations 
subsisting between spirit and body or matter, and 
that this is not at all remarkable, because there are 
many things in nature which are of common occur- 
rence taking place under our eyes, and yet are entirely 
inexplicable. A considerable number of the move- 
ments and changes in the physical world which are 
recorded and weil-ascertained facts, are still lingering 
in the domain of mystery. Asa thing we know as 
much of spirit as we do of electricity, Nothing is 
ever destroyed in nature ; energy is never lost, so why 
should that settled principle, spirit, or what not, 
which infuses and inspires and actuates everything 
having life, be not something of. analogous yet 
higher character ? He seems to use the term soul, 
min4, and spirit as iden‘ical in his illustrations of 
the intelligence of feeling displayed by animals. We 
cin not agree with him in some of his views relat- 
ing to religious growth, especially his statement 
that hope, love, and joy were emotions almost un- 
known in a savage and ignorant state of society. 
We do not think that the brief references which fol- 
low that statement, supplemental or probative of it. 
Dr. Nichols’ moral speculation is not of a very un- 
usual, rare kind, and he does not theorize elaborately 
upon his premisses. He is far from solitary in 
thinking that the doctrines of Christ have suffered 
by the hands of his professed followers, even St. 
Paul contributing somewhat to the credal confusion 
which afflicts society. He shows, however, a 
warmth of feeling in a general acceptance of the 
moral teachings of Christ, and does not regard the 
miracle business as of very great importance in the 
practical consideration of the origin of Christian 
theology. He trippingly discusses the structure of 
the human brain without giving much light upon it 
to the reader, and takes occasion to allude to Phre- 
nology in so careless a fashion, that one who is ac- 
quainted with the principles of cerebral localization 
as advocated by physiologists of the highest stand- 
ing, will be likely to charge him with ignorance or 
an inveterate prejudice. We would respectfully re- 
fer him to the treatises of Broca, Ferrier, Goltz 
Munk, Vogt, and others. 


ANTI-TORACCO. 


By Abiel Abbat Liver- 
more, with a Lecture on Tobacco by Rev. Russell 
Lant Carpenter, and on the Use of Tobacco, by 


G. F. Witter, M.D. 
Prothers, Boston. 


16mo. 50 cts. Roberts 

This recent addition to the list of cheap hand- 
books published by the above sirm contains a consid- 
erable amount of information on the nature and 
properties of tobacco, and the extent of its use in 
various forms. It is, as indicated by the title, an at- 
tack upon the tobacco habits of people and a vigor- 
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ous argument founded upon the premisses supplied 
by the street, the home, the dram-shop, the hospital, 
and the cemetery. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, now 
edited by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the author of the 
‘* History of New York,” has made a decided ad- 
vancement upon former editions ; it is not only en- 
larged in typography, but the character of its articles 


and illustrations is much more inviting than former-- 


ly; it has become something more than a mere 
compilation of data. Published by the Historical 
Publication Company, New York, 


THE CRITIC AND GooD LITERATURE have been 
associated, and now appear as one publication. 
This endeavor to combine the excellent features of 
these publications as they were formerly, may not 
be a difficult matter, provided their old editors can 
maintain the interest which they previously exhib- 
ited. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY for January is 
a voluminous number; it contains a report of the 
proceedings of the Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents, which is of course the chief feature, al- 
though two or three articles written from the 
specialty point of view add their value. 


THE ART FOLIO deserves consideration ; has a 
collection of exceedingly fine engravings, in them- 
selves representative of eminent subjects, which are 
interspersed with some pleasant miscellany and 
other matter more or less instructive. Messrs. J. A. 
& R. J. Reade, of Providence, R. I., are the pub- 
lishers. The subscription price, $3, is decidedly 
low, if the number which is now under observation 
is but a specimen of the monthly — to be issued 
in the course of the year. 


Cook's ExcursionisT for January contains a 
very inviting series of tours for the consideration of 
those who would see something of the world on the 
other side of the ‘big pond,” or would visit differ- 
ent parts of our own land. A great deal of general 
information regarding the world’s geography is 
contained in this large and solidly printed circular. 


OUTING, AND THE WHEELMAN for February is 
at hand. Here we have the result of another com- 
bination recently made by the publishers of these 
two monthlies. 

PLAIN FACTS ABOUT ARKANSAS AND TEXAS, il- 
lustrated with diagrams. Rand, MacNally & Co., 
Chicago. A pamphlet of interest that will interest 
people of migrating and colonizing tendencies. 


REAUTY, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE, by C. H. 
Bliss, Salt Lake City Utah. The author throws 
out some solid truths in the course of his talk, and 
gives some practica! ad.i-e. 





DUTIES AND DANGERS IN LIFE, COURTSHIP, 
AND MARRIAGE, by Edward P. Jones. A pam- 
phlet similar in its nature to the foregoing, only a. 
little more so. 


OGILVIE’s POPULAR READING. Number 1 con- 
tains several complete stories of popular authors, 
Price, go cents. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


LipPIncoTT’s MaGazine for February opens 
with a paper on ‘Old Germantown,” its early his- 
tory, prominent figures, and characteristics, with 
illustrations, from drawings by Pennell. ‘* French 
Chateau Life, Past and Present.” A very pleas- 
ing account of ‘“‘A Pilgrimage to Sesenheim,” 
where Goethe, while a student at Strassburg, became 
enamored of the fair Frederike, whom he jilted and 
immortalized. ‘On a Glass Roof,” by Rowland 
E. Robinson, is an amusing description of winter 
fishing in Vermont. Dr. Felix L. Oswald has a 
second paper on ‘‘Healthy Homes,” and other 
things, make the magazine as usually attractive. 


THE OysTER Epicure. A collation of author- 
ities on the gastronomy and dietetics cf the oyster, 
18mo, pp. 161. White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 
This is a little treatise which those who are fond of 
the common bivalve will appreciate. The author- 
ities quoted are pretty generally in agreement with 
reference to the value of the oyster; as a factor in 
our diet and as far as they go read pleasantly. But . 
should not the compiler have mentioned the Mosaic 
opinion, although it is decidedly the other way and 
prescribes their use as a thing unfit for the humaa 
stomach ? Water constitutes eight-tenths of the 
oyster; hence, they are deemed easy of digestion ; 
but it is a fact that cooking, by almost any known 
process, impairs their nutritive quality, for the 
reason that it coagulates and hardens the litue al- 
buminous matter they contain. 


THE BUFALINI PRiIzeE.—A circular received 
from the Bureau of Education, Washington, that 
competition for this prize, 5,000 lira — $965, is 
open to all nations. The object is to show the su- 
periority of the experimental over the @ Zrivré 
method of reasoning. The thesis offered in com- 
petition must be written either in Italian or Latin, 
and sent to the Royal Institute of Higher Practical 
Studies, Florence, Italy, before Oct. 31st, 1834. 


Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE for 1884 is an elegant 
production ; its fulness of detail and illustration 
renders it useful to the gardener and lover of 
flowers, and also to the student of botany ; while 
the very liberal terms on which selections of seeds 
and plants from the catalogue are offered, must 
captivate the housekeeper who has a patch of 
ground, or a sunny window-sill. James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES OF 


OPENING REMARKS BY NELSON SIZER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


STUDENTS OF THE CLASS oF ’83: We have 
come to that point where our ways are to di- 
vide. We have dwelt togetier for a time plezs- 
antly, and I trust profitably, and we have 
reached the close of our cliss instruction. We 
have come to the parting words, to the day of 
separation. According tv our usual custom on 
occasions like this, those who have been the in- 
structors give a few parting words which they 
may think appropriate. Mrs. Wells will first 
offer us any suggestions which she may desire 
to express, and then oibers will follow, and 
afterward the students will be invited to speak 
if they wish to. 


MRS. WELLS. 


I am happy to mect the students once more, 
but I am sorry it is the last time. In the history 
of Phrenology in this country you have had 
but hints, the merest outlines of its trials, for 
they were too numerous and many of them too 
small to have note made of them for a complete 
story. The persecutions of the early phrenol- 
ogists (the founders) occurred on every occasion 


THE SESSION OF 


and even without occasion, untruths with only a 
vivid imagination fora foundation, and the same 
was true in America, but some of its advocates 
in this country early came to the resolve to pat- 
tern after the man who continued on his way 
and did not stop to contend with the eurs which 
rushed out from every cottage and barked at 
him, but let them bark while he advanced, and 
very soon overtook and passed the man who 
started first, but lost time in fighting them. The 
earnest presentation of truth like a locomotive 
rides over errors that try to prevent its advance- 
ment, 


1883. 


In reading the life of George Combe, we see 
how he grew into a lecturer on Phrenology. He 
had an inquiring mind, cver ready to accept 
truth wherever found. Consequently, when it 
presented itself, he readily apprehended and 
gratefully accepted it; the natural result of 
which following, namely, application from vari- 
ous sources for explanatory information on the 
subject from him, compelled him to reflect and 
study closely and eliminate errors which might 
intrude ; and thus he qualified himself to so pre- 
sent truth that it could be understood and ac- 
cepted. When he oltained specimens (casts) 
from London illustrative of the subject, he had 
so many calls upon his time that he could not 
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always give it, and his sister, having informed 
herself, took his place, entertaining and explain- 
ing in his stead. Finally he formed a resolve to 
appoint certain times to meet inquirers and lec- 
ture to them. In February, 1822, Mr. Combe an- 
nounced his first course of lectures, to begin in 
May and end in July. In that same year he 
practiced the art of dissecting the brain accord- 
ing to the plan pursued by Dr. Spurzheim, by 
which mode of dissection he was so much im- 
pressed at the first lecture he heard ly Dr. 
Spurzheim, With his usual positiveness he over- 
came most of the difficulties. 

His first lecture was given May 19, 1822, to an 
audience of about seventy attentive listeners, 
his second to sixty-five, his third to thirty-two. 
He had issued forty-four tickets, three of which 
were given away. He had expected between 
twenty and thirty, and averaged between thirty 
and forty. 

In his first public course the following winter 
he had nineteen. When I heard him in Phila- 
delphia sixteen years later he averaged 450 at 
$5 a ticket for the course. That was an advance 
from the nineteen of his first course, and he ap- 
preciated it. Having been himself one of the 


opponents, ridiculing doubters of the science, he 
could understand the same qualities in others, 
and addressed them accordingly. 


Opposition 
sometimes came in such shape as rendered it 
necessary for him to defend himself, which 
called out his interest in the subject to the de- 
gree of enthusiasm, yet he was prudent and gen- 
tle and dignified withal, and did not neglect his 
business dutics, consequently his enthusiasm had 
a healthy growth. 

He did not drop everything else and go to 
lecturing, but, responding to the request of 
those who desired his teachings, he grew out of 
his former {calling into the new one, where his 
affections had already become fully enlisted, and 
that was permanent. 

Nor did he seek the new calling for the sake 
of the pecuniary part of it, for his legal business 
and other enterprises were sufficient to furnish 
his requirements in that respect and yearly in- 
ereased his receipts; but loving Phrenology as 
he had come to do under the circumstances, he 
could do no less than lecture on it, and his pre- 
vious education and training helped him to sue- 
eeed us a lecturer, and with that came great 
reputation, and, of course, augmented respon- 
sibility. As George Combe did, so have others 
done, namely, taken one step at a time and per- 
severingly continued to advance; and thus suc- 
cess comes to all who win it. Our lifetime is 
made up of but one second at a time, but, con- 
tinued, those seconds amount to many years. 
Some of the years may be hard to bear, but 
those trees that grow while exposed to rough 
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weather and hard winds are said to 
toughest. 

In the United States Dr. Caldwell gave the 
first phrenological lectures in 1821, and in the 
winter of 1821-22 began 
which continued many years. 

Dr. Bell republished in Philadelphia 
George Combe’s essays on Phrenology, said to 
be the first books on Phrenology published in 
In 1823 Prof. John D. Wells, of Bow- 
doin College, in Maine, commenced an annual ex- 


be the 


his annual lectures, 


John 


America. 


position and recommendation of Phrenology to 
his class. He had heard Phrenology taught by 
Gall himself, and probably about the same time 
Dr. Caldwell was a pupil of Dr, Gall's. 

A Phrenological Society was formed in Paris 
in 1831, containing among its members men of 
the highest respectuabilily in medicine, law, and 
philosophy, with both 
At the time of its 
formation it consisted of 110 members, sixty-one 
of whom were physicians. It held monthly 
mectings, and annually a general public meet- 
ing to commemorate the death of Dr. Gall. In 
1833 a letter to the 
Journal stated that the French Government was 
then seriously contem plating the establishment 
of the chair of Phrenology. In 1834 the King 
expressed his opinion that tie application of the 
principles of Phrenology to criminal legislation 
would render a great service to mankind. In 
1836 Broussais, Professor of General Pathology 
in the Faculty of Medicine, delivered a course of 
lectures on Phrenology in the University of 
Paris. The crowds to listen to him were 80 
great and interrupted the lecturer preceding 
him to the extent that it became necessary to 
bolt the door and keep out those who desired 
to come eurly in order to secure choice seats. 
It was during this same year (1836) that the 
Royal Academy of Medicine discussed the claims 
of Phrenology in four sittings; and, although 
there were really no adverse opinions expressed, 
it was thought best not to adopt it till it was es- 
tablished on a more solid basis. Time had been 
when Napoleon was ruler that even Cuvier, in 
making out the report of the French Institute, 
so worded it as to conceal his real views of the 
merits of the discovery of Gall and Spurzheim. 
‘This was the result of Napoleon's contempt for 
anything foreign. He reprimanded the Institute 
for accepting teachings in Chemistry by an Eng- 
lishman and Anatomy by Germans. 

Vimont, an eminent French anatomist, an un- 
believer in Phrenology, set himself to investigate 
the subject in order to refute its teachings, and 
became so earnest to inform himself thoroughly 
that he had at one time 1,500 animals, quadru- 
peds, insects, birds, etc., on his private estate in 
Caen, France, studying their peculiar character- 
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istics and dispositions. The result was what we 
might expect from a conscientious investigating 
opponent. He became a warm advocate, and 
wrote un elaborate and expensive work on com- 
parative Phrenology. 

Since that day Phrenology hus found its way 
to the general public, and has become a guide to 
thousands in regulating their own conduct, and 
in exerting over children and others an influence 
which is effective, and, in value, above all price. 


ADDRESS BY MR. DRAYTON, 


"| MempBers or THE CLAss, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: [ have sometimes said that what I bave 
to say on occasions like this, is said with regret. 
The session always appears to be much too 
short for me, and [ have no doubt it is the same 
with you—that you feel on this parting day, 
when you are now to vacate the chairs which 
you have been occupying for six weeks, that 
the session has been all too short. 

It is no exaggeration to say that every class 
which has gone forth from the Institute has ex- 
pressed very strongly this feeling of regret. And 
it has been exceedingly encouraging for us who 
stand in the place of instructors, for it has 
shown that the students were interested in the 
subjects that were discussed, and that their at- 
tention had not been something merely passive. 
You, like those of former years, came here for a 
purpose, and you intended to go through the 
course. Having paid your money, you deter- 
mined that whatever might be the experience 
you would nevertheless grind on and go on until 
the closing hour. But should any one to-day 
complain and express dissatisfaction with the 
course and the result, he would be the first and 
only example of dissatisfaction or of disappoint- 
ment on the unpleasant side. I observe that the 
feeling is on the other side generally with you, 
and that you fecl as if you would willingly lin- 
ger bere to have further tutorage and sugges- 
tion, and to witness further illustrations of the 
principles of Phrenology. 

Although, my friends, the session has been 
apparently bricf, you will find soon that you 
have learned much. You might have been 
studying books on Phrenology and Physiology 
for years, but the six weeks’ training here with 
its practical facilities has opened your minds to 
an understanding of the truths of human science 
in a way which has never been your experience 
previously. I take it for granted that you will 
confirm this statement, although you may leave 
with the idea that you have just entered upon 
the subject ; that you have just begun to appre- 
ciate its breadth and length and height. 

I should insist upon it, however, that you will 
carry into your future life, your business, your 
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profession, this feeling, and that you will be anx- 
ious and ambitious to know more and learn 
more of the truth of what you have been 
taught. The great want of those who aftcr 
leaving this hall halted in their course and be- 
lukewarm with regard to the work of 
Phrenology, is earnestness and ambition. Per- 
haps | might explain the action of some in this 
way, that having entered fairly into the domain 
of Phrenology, they saw it was so wide, so im- 
portant, so comprehensive, that they were 
frightened, and, like the snail, drew back into 
their shelis of caution and diffidence lest they 
should make a grave mistake ; but through that 
hesitation they surrendered their purpose, they 
turned aside from the path of duty and neglected 
grand opportunities. I would have you fired by 
ambition—the ambition to do well; to dissemi- 
nate what you know of the truths of human na- 
ture, of the verities of life. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that this sci- 
ence of Phrenology is a wonderful thing; you 
have learned that already. You know its appli- 
cation to every department of human affairs, 
You know that you can use it whatever may be 
your vocation, and I wish to insist that you shall 
use it; for, by so doing, you will learn more and 
more concerning its bearing upon your own de- 
velopment and success. I would that some of 
you were fired by the ambition to achieve some- 
thing new in the development of phrenological 
science and make a reputation for yourself as 
the discoverer of new facts or a new application 
of some Jaw of Phrenology. There is abundant 
room for this. Every scientific man will say to 
you that the ficld is wide, that there are thou- 
sands of things which yet remaiy to be revealed ; 
the magic hand of genius is yet to touch them 
and give them life and light so that they can be 
read and understood, There is abundant room 
for noble achievement in it, even with reference 
to the function and operation of each faculty 
and organ. There is one with us to-day who 
has contributed much toward the establishment 
of certain organs, and he will tell you that there 
is room for further observation, and beyond, a 
great unknown realm like that Pacifie which un- 
rolled itself to the eye of Balboa when he had 
ascended the mountains. 

Do not fear to explore and observe, but first 
settle yourself well in what you know ; establish 
and confirm what you have learned, and then do 
not fear to indulge your aspiration for more truth, 


came 


MR. SIZER. 


Fortunately for us, our good friend, Mr. L. 
N. Fowler, who has for several years been la- 
boring in England, is here, and will make some 
remarks, 
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MR. FOWLER. 


STUDENTS OF PHRENOLOGY: One invention 
more is wanted—an invention to photograph the 
growing mind. We have the invention to pho- 
tograph the growing body, and parents take 
great pleasure in having the photographs of 
their children taken every year or oftener, in or- 
der to sve what changes are taking place in the 
body. 
hundred times to see the changes that occur; 
but I have never thus succeeded in finding out 
how fast the mind grows. ‘The unfolding of the 
mind is a great process as well as a long one ; it 


I have had mine photographed some five 


is one of great importance. We study more cor- 
rectly when we take that into account ; we teach 
and lecture with a more detinite object in view, 
when we think we are helping minds to grow, 
beeause a thought can not be giver to a child, a 
feeling can not be called out but what an im- 
pression is made, and that impression helps to 
enlarge mental conception, and the more ele- 
vated that thought or that impression, the more 
the mind grows in the upward direction. If it 
be only a basilar impression, then the mind 
grows only in the basilar channel. 

You will find that in proportion as you under- 
stand nature that it is all one piece. Human be- 
ings are only a part of that picee. Begin with 
the spring and the child, the surmmer and the 
youth, the autumn and the man, the winter and 
retiring old age —in every way in which you 
choose to look at nature and at man, you will 
find that you get ample means of illustrating. 

Some of you expect to make Phrenology a pro- 
fession; if so, you have very many things to 
learn. You must have already seen that your 
own minds haye changed considerably since you 
came here six weeks ago, and if you keep study- 
ing and using your time and mind to the best 
advantage—keeping your bodies in as good con- 
dition as you can, you will continue to grow in 
mental power. So take courage, and go on, 

In your examinations be brave, but wise, and 
many atime you will hit a fact that the individ- 
ual kwows, but nobody else does. For instunce, 
I told a minister here in the city forty years ago, 
“You delight to fight. When you were a boy 
you would get up from your table and fight for 
the fun of it.” Well, they all said I was mis- 
taken. I said, “I will leave it to the gentle- 
mav.” Said he, “That is true; I used to get 
up from the tuble. 
and I gloricd in it. 


They used to call on me, 

But,” caid he, “I ama 
preacher now ; L keep that feeling under subjec- 
tion. You don’t know anything about it, but I 
do.”’ 

[ want to suggest one or two points more. If 
you practice Purenology, keep your heads clear, 
keep your heads clean, Don’t smoke, don’t 


chew, don’t snuff, don’t drink spirits. Just as 


soon as you begin to put the poison into your 
system, it works unfavorably somewhere, some- 
how, and a man can Lot indulge in those things 
that are an enemy to the constitution or the 
mind without throwing it out of balance. All 
one wants is to have every power of the mind 
equal to the discharge of his duty honestly and 
in harmony with the other faculties of the mind. 

Ido hope that this class will do credit to the 
Institute. I have been looking for a number of 
years all through England for somebody to get 
into my boots. They are not large, but I have 
not found him yet. I hope there is some one in 
this class that can take the place of Mr. Sizer 
when the time comes for him to leave it; but 
tuke your own place, at least; make a name for 
yourself and supersede if you can any one that 
hus gone before you. 

But now that you know Phrenology, make it 
an eurnest business. 
whether you want to make a profession of 
Phrenology or not, and understand mind and 
churacter more and more. Anything that you 
may do brings you in contact with others, 
a young man here, a young woman there, Give 
a hint here and there, and it will modify their 
whole life and character. 


Keep up your studies, 


Save 


May God bless you. I hope you wil! have 
every occasion to be thankful that you came 


here to study Phrenology. 


MR. SIZER’S ADDRESS. 


When I think of saying anything further, my 
brethren—for now we are brethren in profession 
as well as according to the spirit and the flesh— 
[hardly know what [can siy more after having 
given you ninety lectures 
half each. 
with the head most of the time, and now when 


of an hour to an hour 
and a [ have been talking to you 
we come to speak the adieus, it seems to me that 
the heart Now I wish I 
had said more and better things to you, and, 
like Paul’s most of all 
that [ may see your faces no more,” 


comes to the surface, 
brethren, ** Sorrowing 


Remember that each one of you carries poten- 
immortal; remember that this 
session of this Institute has opened to you a 
”: that this ses- 
sion has introduced you to a field that is broad 
and 


tialities that are 


door “on golden hinges turning 


rich—and not only broad and rich, but its 
harvests are for everlasting. You never can be 
the same that you have been; you never can 
look upon human nature again as you have 
looked upon it, “as through a glass darkly.”’ 
We had a clergyman pass through our Insti- 
tute, and when he went back to his congregation 
he said they were all new people to him. They 
sat in the same seats, wore the same clothing, 


and had the same general form and outline—but 
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in all else, how changed! Some men whom he 
had formerly regarded as dry and worthless, he 
now looked into these same faces and they 
seemed Juminous; others whom he had been 
inclined to regard with favor and confidence and 
affection, now looked to him selfish and debased, 
if not “sensual and devilish.” 

If one has occasion to mingle with men in sec- 
ular affairs, Phrenology teaches him how to meet 
each man; how to call out that in him which is 
best ; how to evade and avoid that in him which 
is not best or not suited to the occasion. Men 
who are to live among and act upon men—minis- 
ters above all—are the ones who can most profit 
by Phrenology. We have with us one who expects 
to stand at the legal bar and ecluim justice for the 
righteous and for the wicked. His knowledge will 
help him to know who ought to be defended and 
who ought to be condemned. We have with us 
two at least who expect to ‘stand between the 
porch and the altar,” the profession most sacred 
and most venerable ; the profession which calls 
for intimate knowledge of human passion and 
purpose—hope, fear, aspiration—and to them at 
least Phrenology should be as a new right hand, 
asa sharp discerning eye to look through and 
inspect the purposes and hopes of human nature. 

You shall find many a poor, broken-hearted, sad 
soul needing cneouragement aud assistance, and 
when you sce the small self-esteem and large cau- 
tion, and the small buse of brain which ought to, 
but in this case can not, brace up character, you 
will know how to address yourself to such per- 
sons and supplement their weakness with your 
strength. 

Those of you who practice Phrenology as a 
profession, remember that there is no pursuit 
nearer to the welfare of the human race than 
that of the upright, intelligent, practical phre- 
nologist. If there is an outreach of any faculty 
for that which is good, or a dread of that which 
is evil, an opportunity for advice is opened which 
may be the word fitly spoken that shall save a 
soul from death. Theology relates to one branch 
of human life—the moral ; that part which should 
govern all the rest; that part which by its con- 
stitution is the highest of all ; the rest, of course, 
stands high in importance ; but those who know 
only of the moral nature and of the general fact 
that men are depraved, it does not give them all 
they ought to know. Phrenology would tel) a 
clergyman, as it tells the phrenologist, who has 
excessive passion and selfishness ; who has qual- 
ities that lead him downward, and wherein his 
temptations abound. It is easy to preach to 
good people, but how shall we teach the bad to 
live in harmony with the law, human and di- 
vine? Phrenology lays its hand on every faculty 
—the passions, the intelligence, the memory, the 
genius ; it knows all the sources of temptation ; 
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can study their strength, and see the dangers 
which environ men, I[ have seen men who had 
strong clements of piety, who, when in the so- 
ciety of those that were pious and were enjoying 
the minister’s discourse, would go up like a bal- 
loon into the realm of hope and faith and joy; 
the moment they went out among the attritions 
of seltish businees, they became tempted through 
the selfish feelings, and there was a continuous 
war between the house of David and the house 
of Saul ; and neither their minister nor any other 
person in the church seemed to know what was 
the matter with the poor brother, because he 
lived in two atmospheres—sometimes in one and 
sometimes in another. When he was un ler the 
influence of the mora! training, it seemed as if he 
went heavenward like a rocket, rejoicing; he 
was sincere as any man living. When he got 
over on the other side and temptation came in 
like a flood, it swept him before it; and then the 
minister used to preach and set forth in minutia 
what a man of God is; how clean and holy and 
upright—how prudent and guarded and careful 
and tender must be his whole life—and the poor 
fellow accepted it all, but when he stepped out 
of the atmosphere which kept him full of holy 
feeling, he went to the wall; then he thought 
that all his good intentions and hopes were ut- 
terly valucless. 

Now, I take it that our phrenologieal friends 
who are to be preachers will be able to under- 
stand thre man so organized, and the full scope 
and reason of his temptytion; will know how, 
thus understanding what it is that takes him 
away from the truth, to help him in the right 
path ; and, if I may say it, know how to excuse 
and accuse and dono harm. In short, there is 
no relation of life in which Phrenology—the 
comprehensive science of human nature—has 
not a bencficent and a profitable word to say. 

We have now a very pleasant duty, and it is 
to confer on each of the students the diploma of 
the Institute which gives the title of brother- 
hood. IHeneeforth we are one family; henee- 
forth our interests are more or less one, our 
hopes and aspirations always one. We shall fol- 
low each of you as you go to your homes, as you 
go out into the phrenological field, as you teach 
these great truths to your fellow-men who are 
hungry for them. We shall follow you with 
hope and faith, and such encouragement as we 
may give; and you will not hesitate to ask us 
for any assistunce we may be able to render. If 
you keep us advised as to where you ure, we may 
sometimes have opportunity to put you into 
channels of success, as there are frequent in- 
quiries for lecturers in every part of the country. 


After the delivery of the diplomas, accom- 
panied with affectionate and pointed remarks to 
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each, the students were called upon, and re- 
sponded os follows : 


FRANK B. KNOWLES. 

Resrectep INstTRUCTORS AND CLASSMATES : 
Six weeks ago we met here as strangers. To-day 
we part us friends. I trust the friendships will 
not be suflered to decay. Especially may this be 
true of those connected with the management of 
the Institute. The memory of their counsel and 
kindness will remain, and the heroic example of 
the founders of Phrenology in America will be 
an incentive to do and dare when difficulties are 
thickest. 

In regard to this course I may say, I consider 
it a good investment in all respects. I never 
before learned half so much in the same length of 
time. I would not part with what lt have learned 
for many times its cost. I believe it will add ten 
years to my life, and make it all much more use- 
ful. The more I study, the more [am convinced 
that no other subject investigated by man covers 
80 wide a field, and has so practical an applica- 
tion as this. Phrenology and the collateral sub- 
fects which are brought in close relation to it, 
touch every phase of human life. 

And now, fellow-members of the class of ’83, 
we are to go out with the diploma of this, the 
only institution of the kind in the world. And it 
therefore becomes our duty so to use the knowl- 
edge in our possession, as to bring honor to the 
science and promote its growth. 

The science of mind is as boundless as the 
universe, and life, as I look at it through the ex- 
perience of the lust six weeks, seems many-fold 
wider than ever before, 

[ was born to love Phrenology ; my father read 
the JouRNAL several years before I was born, 
and it has always been within my reach when at 
home. The choicest of Fowler & Wells’ publi- 
cations are always at hand also. Lam grateful 
to-day for the influence on me of my father’s 
phrenological study. 

In closing, I wish to thank all connected with 
the Institute for the many favors received at 
their hands ; and express also my best wishes 
for the prosperity and long life of each of the 
members of the class, 


ALFRED H. WAIT. 


DEAR PROFESSORS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS : 
There is so much I want to say that I can not say 
itall. My mind is now a little like my stomach, it 
is dyspeptical. I have heard so much and I have 
tried to do justice to it all, that it is a little over- 
worked, and my opinion is that it is going to take 
about as much comprehensivencss to straighten 
it out as it did to take it in; I don’t want to 
think, and I can not think, that this is the last 
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time we are going to meet. My faculty of Spir- 
ituality has a great stimulus in the social faculty, 
Adhesiveness, and I honestly believe that undis- 
turbed friendships on earth among equals will be 
continued in eternity, even though we do not 
meet again until eternity begins; I have that 
faith just as much as I believe in my existence, 
and it would be a source of permanent distress 
if I had to believe otherwise; I must have 
friends, and my best friends I must have here- 
after, or it won’t be a happy home for me. I 
never have had such a sense of responsibility as 
T have now, and I expect that sense of responsi- 
bility will grow on me; but in expressive and 
not very classical language I must say, that in 
all due deference to the maguitude of the sub- 
ject and what capacity I have, it does seem as if 
I had bitten off a little more than I can properly 
mastieate ; I can not help but acknowledge it. 
I hope that as nothing was made in vain, our 
coming here was not in vain ; and that our words 
and actions, our deeds and theories, will prove 
that we have not been made in vain, or come 
here in vain ; I hope that we will all do justice by 
what we have learned about the subject we have 
studied; itis large indeed—the more we get over, 
the more it spreads ; I expect that it takes a great 
deal of persistency and energy to stick to this 
valling in its active phase; butif it takes any 
more persistency and any more mulish obstinacy 
to do ourselves credit in the professional life, 
than it took for me to get here, I should give it 
up now, but I don’t think it. As for our precep- 
tors here, in leaving them I tender my deepest 
love and highest respect; I respect them, and 
can only appreciate them through my reason and 
love together ; with all there is in me I respect 
and love them, and I expect always to entertain 
those feelings toward them, If after this evening 
Inever meet them, or fail to mect any of you 
upon earth, [hope to grasp your hands on the 
other side of Jordan. 


J. W. LELININGER, 


ResPecteD TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES: It is 
now vight or nine years since I first became ac- 
quainted with Phrenology. Ever since that time 
I have longed to possess the information im- 
parted by the American Institute of Phrenology. 
If at any time I shall feel proud>r than another, 
it will be when I remember that German blood 
flows in my veins, and that I can elaim kinship 
with such men as Gall and Spurzheim, and am 
permitted to work for the same great cause. 

Cunada has been overrun by fortune-tellers and 
phrenological tramps, until the term Phrenology 
is, in many localities, synonymous with charla- 
tan, mountebank. But I do not despair. The 
people want Phrenology, and if they could be 
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assured of the honesty and skill of the phrenolo- 
gist, his success would be certain. Truly ‘the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few,’ and 
we are ready to exclaim, ‘* Who is sufficient for 
these things ?”’ 

But the sun of Phrenology has arisen, and is 
already cheering the eastern sky with its ruddy 
glow and dissipating the mists of ignorance. The 
time will come when Phrenology will be the guid- 
ing star of the world. Let us deem it a privilege 
to be permitted to work in this great field. Some 
of us have two talents, some have five. We are 
accountable only for the use of what we have. 

My thanks are due to all the teachers for their 
valuable instruction and their kindly interest in 
our behalf; also to my classmates for their uni- 
form cordiality and manliness, and we hope to 
hear of them often through the columns of the 
JOURNAL. 


MISS F. R. ADAMS. 


TEACHERS AND EELLOW-STUDENTS: As the 
tiny plant-pod holds within its gentle clasp the 
germs of a thousand plants which, falling in fer- 
tile soil bring forth, “‘some thirty, some sixty, 
and some an hundred fold,’ so we, gathered 
within this class-room, shall soon be released 
from the tender clasp of our Alma Mater and go 
abroad to the snowy fields of the north, the rug- 
ved hills of the cast, and the vast prairies of the 
west. The soil is abundant. The fields for 
phrenological work are boundless ; the showers 
of popular opinion are ready to moisten the 
phrenological sced, which has grown to ripeness 
under the nurturing care of our 
teachers. 

This is no weak task. It takes health of body, 
strength of purpose, and vigor of brain, to pros- 
ecute a work fraught with such great results. 

As man was the crown of all God’s perfect 
works, so is mind the coronet, the diadem of 
man. The jeweller cuts and polishes the ruby 
and other costly gems. But the diadem of the 
universe, the hunan soul, must be cut and pol- 
ished, if done properly, by the phrenologist. 


competent 


The mother, with all her tender care, has as 
little idea of the immortal jewels which she pos- 
sesses (and by her every word and act is shaping 
and brightening, or marring and dulling their na- 
tive lustre) as a field laborer would understand 
the value of a “brilliant in the rough,’’? which, 
should he undertake to cut at all, would be ren- 
dered almost worthless by his hcedless manipula- 
tions, 

And to-day thousands of mothers are inquir- 
ing, How may we fo:ter and develop the young 
human beings, endowed with these divine at- 
tributes? They care for the comfort and supply 
the wants of their little bodies, but the mind is 
often starving for truths that should be taught, 
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and yearning for sympathy that is not given, and 
when we understand the necessities of the mind 
as well as those of the body, when Phrenology 
and Physiology walk hand in hand, this may be 
done. And God speed the day when the truths 
of Phrenology shall be taught throughout the 
Jength and breadth of this goodly land, when 
not only the physical and intellectual, but the 
moral and spiritual nature of man, the culmina- 
tion of his glorious God-given faculties, shall re- 
ceive the instruction due to their importance. 

We ure placed in this world for a purpose. 
True and efficient work always tells. Let us be 
strong, carnest, zealous, and active workers in a 
cause so important to all, 

Teachers, I thank you for your wise counsel 
and instruction, and for your earnest efforts to 
promote the cause you have espoused. May you 
be prospered in health and mental vigor. 

Classmates, I thank you for your kindness to 
me a stranger in your midst ; for your considera- 
tion and gentlemanly courtesy. Should this be 
our last earthly meeting, let us be cheered by the 
thought that, although we now sever the con- 
nections that have been so pleasant while we 
have tarried here for the promotion of our men- 
tal education, we may, when we have put on im- 
mortality, assemble for the perfecting of our 
spiritual education in God’s great class-room, 
our home of many mansions. 


J. C. OESTERGARD. 


Dear PROFESSORS AND CLASSMATES: At this 
sad hour of parting I have little to say, certain 
that I could not well express myself were I to 
try. A few years since a friend of mine who had 
learned something of Phrenology gave me my 
first definite thoughts on the subject, and [ 
thought perhaps the science is true, yet I felt a 
doubt if it would be right to draw the curtain 
and reveal everything of a person’s character and 
disposition to himself or to cthers; for, if aman 
were born with a bad disposition, how could he 
be accountable? [t seemed to me that it would 
be cruel to reveal that which would be unfavor- 
able, and thus [ dismissed Phrenology for the 
time, thinking [ could get no good out of it, and 
would have nothing to do with it. About two 
years since I met Dr. B. F. Pratt, a graduate of 
this Institute. He was lecturing on the subject, 
and, in consultation with him, he advised me to 
consider the subject of Phrenology, and on that 
account [ am here. 

When I was a boy in my native country—Den- 
mark; but I can not mention the word home, 
to me it means everything, and yet I have none. 
No one knows the definition of that term so 
clearly as he who is absent ; the distance seems 
to strike an agonizing blow.—In that old home 
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as a boy I read a story of an Eastern prince, who 
on his death-bed was surrounded by his twelve 
sons. He called them in to give his last advice ; 
and, handing to them a bundle of faggots or 
sticks, asked them to break them. They tried 
in vain. He bade them to undo the bundle, and 
told them to break them one by one, and it was 
easy enough. He then said, ‘‘ You are as a bun- 
dle of faggots, and as long as you are in union, 
no power is strong enough to separate you ; as 
soon as you break your bond of union, you will 
be overcome and fall a prey to your enemies.” 
I think this advice is good for others besides 
kings and princes ; it holds true among phre- 
nologists. If we want to do anything, we must 
do it not by working apart, but by working in 
unison. Let us work toward the one thing—the 
benetit of humanity,and to be together as much as 
we can in spirit if not in body. The field is broad, 
yet we have acentre. There is a home for Phre- 
nology ; we have it here, and let us remember 
where our home is. I think we should do what- 
ever we are able to build up the cause, to shed 
honor upon the science of mind as revealed by 
Phrenology. 

I conclude by tendering my thanks to my 
teachers and my classmates for the pleasant 
time I have had with them. 


M. E. LISCHER. 


EsTEEMED TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES: To 
me this grand and ennobling study, Phrenology, 
is as yet in its infancy ; but I am delighted at the 
prospects which it affords in studying the attri- 
butes of our great Creator of Nature and of our- 
selves. 

The acquaintances here formed have been of 
the most pleasing character and they will hold a 
lasting place in my memory. 


E. M. LOCKARD. 


The time has come, teachers and classmates, 
when we as a class must say our farewells. 
Many of us have looked forward to this day with 
a feeling of regret that the time of parting has 
come, for we know that as a class we shall never 
meet aguin to reccive the instructions of the able 
professors of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. Now that the instructions have been re- 
ceived, we are expected to go into the world as 
teachers and disseminators of the truths we have 
been taught. Let us go forth with a determina- 
tion to make Phrenology what it is—the science 
of sciences. 

I can not say yet what my plan of work 
will be, but shall endeavor to waste no time, 
knowing as I do the value and importance of 
Phrenology. 
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My best wishes I tender to the students for 
their success, and my thanks to our worthy 
teachers. 


A. D. PERRY. 


Wortny TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES : In 1880 
I thought of attending the annual course of lec- 
tures at the Institute of Phrenology, but the time 
eame and went, and I was obliged to let it go 
until 1881, but when that time came I was close- 
ly confined to work, and finally concluded to 
wait until the next year, 1882; but then I was as 
busy as ever, and that iu connection with the 
thought that only superior minds could learn 
Phrenology, caused me once more to give up the 
idea of coming. Well, to make a long story 
short, last Septemb:r the desire to attend the 
lectures renewed itself as strong as ever. Sol 
made up my mind that [ would come anyway in 
spite of everything, so that I would not have this 
question to decide every fall during the rest of 
my life. And I came, contrary to the wishes of 
my friends, and determined to learn what Icould, 
Some of my friends told me that [ was a “ erank” 
on Phrenology, und [ half believed them, but re- 
solved at any rate to find out the truth or falsity 
of the subject for myself. And am I sorry for 
coming? No», I am not. For when I came [ 
only expected to learn fundamental principles, 
but I have learned more, and now know that I 
ean get a better idea of a person in five minutes 
than I could before in a year. And when I go 
home I intend to convert some of those individ- 
uals that called me a “‘erank.” 

We can discuss scientilically the characteris- 
ties of any nation or individual, and tell why 
they are as they are. We now possess abilities 
which will enable us to cope, far more success- 
fully than before, with mankind in our public 
and private life. And lastly, we can defend 
Phrenology. Like graduates of colleges and 
scientific schools, we now have the theory, and 
what we need is the practice. 

It has always seemed strange to me that learned 
men will object to Phrenology and oppose it as 
they do, when a good phrenologist eum read a 
stranger’s character ; in fact, he often knows the 
man better than the mav knows himself, and in 
what business he will suceced best, what are his 
weak and strong points, and why he doves as he 
does on certain occasions ; most of which to the 
man himself is a mystery. 

I would say to those that are undecided about 
attending the lectures, come by all means and 
you never will be sorry. 

I do not intend to enter the lecture field; I 
came simply to obtain the advantages referred 
to; but one thing is certain, I shall never be 
ashamed to be called a believer in Phrenology, 
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and will defend it to the best of my ability at 
every opportunity. 

By coming here for instruction, we come to 
the headwaters of Phrenology in the world; 
some of our teachers have had over forty years’ 
experience, and what is more, they are in earnest 
in all that they do and say, and their lives attest 
their faithfulress and integrity to their chosen 
profession. They have done everything to make 
our stay while here pleasant. I now go home 
satisfied with having attended this course. Sin- 
gle lectures have been of unknown value. The 
diet question, for instance : we now know what is 
the best food to eat and why it is the best- 
Other subjects are of equal importance. 

I now bid you all farewell. We have passed a 
pleasant time together, and I hope that we all 
will be a blessing to the world, and an honor to 
the subject which we represent. 


EDGAR A. DAVIDSON. 


TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTSs : I have for 
some years felt a great desire to attend a course 
of lectures at the American Institute of Phrenolo- 
gy, and at last my wish has been gratified. 

With the result Iam very well satisfied. Our 
teachers have taken great pains to instruct us,and 
I trust that we will all do our very best to carry 
out this noble work. IL intend on leaving to go 
into the field of phrenological labor, and though I 
do not expect to succeed as well as some of the 
preceding students, yet I hope by God’s help to 
be amply repaid for my studies, and that I may, 
in my small way, help to advance the knowledge 
of the great and useful science. 

We may never meet again, but I trust that we 
shall never bring discredit upon the noble Insti- 
tute from which we have now graduated ; but 
that we will all work with a willing heart to 
benefit our fellow-men by the knowledge ac- 
quired here. 

To our respected teachers I tender my warm- 
est thanks for the trouble they have taken, and 
the patience they have shown in imparting this 
knowledge tous. And to my classmates I would 
say, that I shall always remember the kindly 
manner in which they have ever treated me dur- 
ing my stay here. And may the blessings of the 
great Teacher of all men rest upon you forever. 


REV. WILLIAM R. SCOTT. 


PROFESSORS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS: Among 
the many subjects which demand the attention 
of all studious minds, few can be of greater im- 
portance than the study of Mental Philosophy ; 
both because it gives a man a better understand- 
ing of himself as a citizen of two worlds, and 
also of those with whom he is to associate. It is 
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a well-recognized principle among scholars, that 
in order to have an opinion that is worth any- 
thing upon any subject, one must look at it from 
every stand-point. There are to-day two ways of 
studying mind. One is that method which is set 
forth by the metaphysicians, in such masterly 
works as “The Outline of Man,” by President 
Mark Hopkins, of Williams College; ‘* The Hu- 
man Intellect,” by President Porter, of Yale. 
The other method is that of Phrenologists, so 
well expounded in the works of George Combe. 
To have a well-rounded knowledge of the sub- 
ject of mind, as it stands to-day, one must there- 
fore look at the subject from both of these stand- 
points. Each method has its advantages. The 
phrenological method is, however, the simpler 
and the more practical method, and is therefore 
the method by which we should begin the study 
of mind, following it up by the psychological 
method. The pbhrenological method of studying 
mind has been expounded to us ably and well 
duiing the six weeks which we have spent to- 
gether in this institution. It remains for us to 
broaden out our knowledge of the whole subject 
of mind hy now continuing our study of the sub- 
ject by reading standard works on Phrenology, 
and then following it up by reading the standard 
works on metaphysies, testing the teachings of 
both methods by observation and practical expe- 
rience,and being led, as I believe,toward what the 
drift of our time seems to point in the near fu- 
ture, namely, a system of metaphysics which will 
incorporate within itself the Lest results of the 
study of mind by both the phrenologicai and 
the ordinary psychological method. 


HOSEA MANN, Jr. 


HONORED TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS : 
Soon after the publication of ‘‘ New Physiog- 
nomy,’’ my mother purchased a copy. Its pic- 
tures pleased my childish fancy, and as I grew 
older I became much interested in its reading 
matter, and the subject of character-reading 
which it so ably discusses. 

This turned my attention to Phrenology, and 
I have long been a believer in it and its utility, 
and long ago I promised myself that some day I 
would attend the Phrenological Institute. And 
now, rejoicing in the realization of my boyhood’s 
dream, I can truly say that, unlike most dreams of 
youth, the realization has been equal to the ex- 
pectation. 

Often have the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,” been sounding in my 
ears, and each time with a new meaning and 
stronger emphasis, as lecture after lecture has 
touched some secret spring of human nature, 
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and the “eternal waters of truth have gushed 
forth.” 

Although I may be pardoned for confessing 
that the desire to learn to read the motives and 
intentions of those around me, so far as con- 
cerned myself in my intercourse witb the world, 
was perhaps the most powerful motive that 
prompted my coming bere ; I want to tell you 
what has become a firm conviction in my mind, 
that were I to go forth from your institution to- 
day, and not be able to discern the character of 
my neighbor one whit better than before, I should 
yet feel well repaid for what attention I have 
given to Phrenology. Do you ask wherein? I 
answer, ‘‘It has interpreted myself to myself.” 
My own nature and disposition have been the 
greatest of mysteries to me. I have often per- 
plexed my brain to know, why it is that at times 
life seems so bright and sunny, and Hope almost 
sees the glimmer of a still brighter day beyond 
the gathering shadows, as I used to think I could 
almost see the glory of a brighter world as the 
Just rays of the setting sun lingered in the sky; 
and that at other times the reverse of this is true, 
life looks dark, dangers arise on every side, and 
almost impenctrable, hopeless darkness follows 
the setting sun. 

Again worldly passions control, selfishness is 
ascendent, and the object of life seems to be to 
get, and to keep, and to minister to the passions 
in every conceivable way. And then, again, how 
contemptible all this selfish, striving seems. How 
disgusting all indications of animal passion are, 
and how we feel impressed that we should live 
in a higher, nobler, more unselfish manner in or- 
der to be happy and make life worth the living. 

Why these conflicting emotions in the same 
individual without apparent change in outward 
surroundings? Ignoring Phrenology, we strive, 
but strive in vain, to answer. Guided by Phre- 
nology the answer is so simple that the child can 
understand, and yet so comprehensive and philo- 
sophical that the reasoner is convinced. 

Phrenology declares that when the world 
seems bright und cheerful, the organ of Hope 
reigns, aud where the world looks dark and full 
of danger, Caution is unduly excited and has 
gained the ascendency of hope; that when the 
object of life seems to be to gratify our passions, 
that the base of the brain, in the region of Ac- 
quisitiveness, Sccretiveness, Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, Alimentiveness, and Amative- 
ness, controls the temple. But when we look 
with disgust upon our former thoughts and 
actions produced by this base of brain, and look 
upwerd for sumething better and nobler, the 
moral organs which should control the mun, 
as their position indicates, huve come to the 
rescue and lifted us above our former selves. 

We may theorize upon man’s nature, yet the 
evidence of the senses to the ordinary individual 
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is more convincing than all speculations and 
theories. When a man, subject to despondency 
und to look upon the gloomy side of the world, 
puts his hand upon his bead and finds a deticiency 
in the organ of Hope and excessive Cautiousness, 
all the arguments in the world could not be so 
potent in convincing as that one circumstance 
that man that the world is brighter than he thinks, 
and that he should banish his doubts and fears 
and cultivate cheerfulness. 

Thus in regard to all the faculties, Phrenology 
speaks, and brings home with irresistible force 
that which has been but dreamed of before, and 
hence we can boldly declare it the foundation of 
mental science and the greatest aid in intellectual 
and moral improvement. 


O. F. BATTEY. 

Honorev Proressurs AND FELLOW-CLASs- 
MATES: As the hour draws neur to say farewell, 
and for us to turn our faces homeward, my heart 
is filled with mingled pleasure and sadness. [ 
am filled with pleasure as I contemplate the 
many associations that we have formed in this 
class during the term. But when I think of 
parting and severing these friendly relations, a 
shade of sadness steals over me. 

To me this has been an occasion of unusual 
p'easure, and one which I shall long remember, 
not only as one of the most agreeable, but [trust 
as one of the most profitable and important 
events of my life. I am confident that I have 
acquired more solid, substantial, and practical 
knowledge at this session than at any other sim- 
ilar period of time; our measure has been well 
filled, well shaken, and running over. 

The methods and appliances employed by this 
Institute for imparting this knowledge have never 
been equalled. The good advice and wholesome 
instructions received from our teachers have made 
a permanent impression upon our minds. May it 
take rootand blossom and bring forth fruiteven 
a hundred-fold ; and may we also be inspired, 
like the good sower, to broadcast it over the 
“arth for the elevation and enlightenment of our 
fellow-men. 

Much credit is due to our worthy instructors 
for the masterly efforts they have made in our 
behalf. Everything that could be done for our 
comfort or convenience has been done, for which 
we shall ever be grateful. 

My fondest hope and most earnest desire is 
that the class of 1883 shall so deport itself as to 
reflect credit upon its teachers and honor apon 
the Institute that sends it forth from its pa- 
rental doors. 

In closing, I will thank both teachers and 
classmates for their kindness to me. I wish 
you all the greatest success and prosperity. 
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REV. A. C. DILL. 


ESTEEMED PRECEPTORS AND HONORED PRO- 
FESSORS AND Facuity oF THis LystituTe: I 
bow before you in humble appreciation of your 
instruction. We have come to the Wells of 
phrenological lore, and our thirst has been in 
part satisfied. 

To you, my classmates, let me say I have never 
known of avother instance where so many per- 
sons have associzted together for so long a time 
—whether for social, literary, or religious pur- 
poses—so pleasantly as we have done during 
the past weeks. 

I would stop right here and say no more, and 
would have said enough, did I not believe that 
when one is possessed by a truth, as was Luther, 
he should out with it—he has no right to a self- 
ish possession of it. Mr. Chairman, I have no- 
ticed that it is customary oa this occasion to 
state how we were led to come to this Institu- 
tion. 

(Mr. Dill then explained his early advantages 
of study in the academy, university, and profes- 
sional school—his researches in science in this 
country and across the Atlantic, but that for ten 
years past his ruling ambition had been to influ- 
ence men to become new men in Christ Jesus, 
and thus save souls. He believes with his whole 
being that ‘‘ The heavens and the carth shall pass 
away, but My (Christ’s) word shall not pass 
away” (Matt. xxiv. 35), and he stated that 
Christ himself is the authority and the source of 
the doctrine of the eterna! condemnation of those 
who reject His words ; and hence he is spurred 
on in his ambition to lead men to repentance and 
to Christ the Redeemer of the world.] 

It was for this purpose that [ entered this In- 
stitution. I believe it teaches the simplest and 
the most practical method of grasping and un- 
derstanding the characters of men. A single 
glance at them gives us a grip upon them from 
which they can not shake themselves loose. 1 
love Phrenology because it encourages the weak 
and the bzckward. It inspires hope in the dis- 
couraged, it exalts man, and thus honors his 
Maker, It tries to lift him up into purity of life 
and uprightness of action; it aids him in appre- 
hending that for which he was created—but nei- 
ther Phrenology nor the higher study of meta- 
physics can do this of themselves. Fallen man, 
like a compass-needle which has lost its magnet- 
ism, must be touched by the great Divine Mag- 
net ere he will be obedient to the Divine Will, as 
the needle is to the great magnetic influence ; 
then there will be a great controlling force ani- 
mating, guiding, and controlling him. Religion 
in its derivation means to “ bind back” to God 
rebellious man; whence man becomes obedient 
to the will of God, then he is a saved soul— 
saved and safe in this life and in the life to come. 
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I thank you for permitting me to speak thus 
at length; and now, in bidding you farewell, I 
use the fuller form of the words, “farewell and 
goud-bye,”’ fare thee well and God be with you; 
and, let me add, may you be with God, for He is 
always near to bless the soul that would draw 
near unto Him. 


CARL P. YOUNG. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, BELOVED TEACHERS AND CLAss- 
MATES: If I could find words in your beautiful 
language as sweet as the odor of roses, as strong 
as the oak, or powerful as the ocean wave which 
smites the trembling land—if 1 could master such 
words and weave them into poems, I could not 
half express the gratitude and admiration by 
which my mind has been moved during the six 
weeks we have been together. Since the day I 
left my native land, Sweden, to the day I first 
saw your happy faces, I had been drifting upon 
the restless ovean of life without compass, chart, 
or rudder. 

An unconquerable desire led me to this beau- 
tiful and restful harbor. Here have I received 
the true compass, chart, and rudder, which I 
trust will safely guide me across life’s unknown 
sea to that yet more unknown Jand toward which 
we all sail. I now weigh my anchor, set my sails, 
and proceed on my voyage. But remember, that 
whatever may happen to me in the future, my 
gratitude and thankfulhess to you all, and espe- 
cially to our beloved teachers, is far greater than 
my powers of expression. The memory of your 
kindness shall flavor my whole life, and my con- 
tinued prayer shall be that ‘* He who weighs the 
destiny of men shall prolong your noble and use- 
ful lives yet many years to come.” 

And, dear classmates, who met as strangers, 
led by the same love of truth to listen to the lips 
of wisdom, now separating perhaps forever, we 
have become wedded to one of the most import- 
aut and yet one of the youngest of sciences— 
Phrenology. Let us push its claims until a 
knowledge of it shall enlighten every home. 
Then wil penitentiaries und poor-houses dis- 
grace the land no more. It remains for us to 
hasten that day. Let us make a solemn cove- 
nant with each other and with the dead heroes of 
the past whose honored names shall bless the 
ages, and with the living philosophers of to-day 
whose names and work shall not be forgotten, 
that whether we are at home or abroad, in the 
lecture-field or the work-shop, no unworthy act 
of ours shall ever cast dishonor upon their fair 
fame or on the beautiful science of Phrenology. 
With honest purpose and earnest work we, too, 
may finally be able to say with the great heroes 
of the past, ‘“‘ I have fought my battle ; my work 
is ended ; I have done my duty.” 
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LEWIS CARMAN, 


Wortay [Nstructors AND CLASSMATES: A 
few wevks ago we met in this room strangers to 
each other. We had but one great idea before 
us, and that was to learn all that our instructors 
could teach us on the subject of Phrenology. 
We were told that we had undertaken a great 
work. It has fully proved so, for the subject 
seems to include so much, and of such interest 
and importance, we feel as though we had just 
begun. It includes the whole man. The say- 
ing, ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body,” is gener- 
ally true. A weak body can not support a strong 
mind. We have learned how to live and grow 
stronger in body and mind, and these are great 
points to fully understand. These facts have 
~ been carefully observed by our principal instrue- 
tor, Nelson Sizer, and we are fully convinced 
that a right method of living, and careful cul- 
ture of all our faculties, fully repay for all the 
necessary exertion. As we see people now in 
the light of Purenology, we can almost read in 
their heads and faces, their whole life, bow they 
live, and the prospeet before them. We are 
really prophets, and may it be our constant 
study to be profitable to others. 

I would also thank Mrs. Wells for her interest- 
ing lectures on the history of Phrenology in 
America, and her interest in this class; may she 
live for many years to aid the Institution, so in- 
timately connected with her long efforts and care. 

Prof. Sizer, we feel we will ever owe to your 
instruction more than we can now express and 
fully estimate. The other lecturers, on Physi- 
ology, Idiocy, Insanity, Mesmeriam, and history 
of Phrenology, have instructed us, and we feel 
greatly indebted to them, for we have learned 
what we should know, and this instruction will 
be of great value to us. We shall be known 
from this day as phrenologists and graduates of 
the ** American Institute of Phrenology.’’ May 
each one of this class be an honor to this Insti- 
tute, and practice what we aim to teach. 

Mr. Carman, as chairman of the Committee on 
Reaolutions,-read the following : 

RESOLUTIONS OF CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY. 

Whereas, We the undersigaed students have 
concluded a course of instruction in the Ameri- 
can Ins‘itute of Phrenology. 

Be it Resolved, 

1. That us the study of mind in its various 
manifestations is one of the most important 
subjects to which men ean turn their attention, 
we fully appreciate the noble effurts of all hon- 
est workers ; honor their courage and skill, and 
recommend all who are earnest seekers after 
truth to study Phrenology, as the only science 
giving an accurate analysis of mental phenom- 
ena, 
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2. Resolved, That we extend to Mrs. C. F. 
Wells our sincere esteem and heartily sympathize 
with her in her effort to promote a science so 
replete with benefits for ourselves and posterity ; 
that we rejoice with her in the hope she may 
live to realize the results she has devoted her life 
to accomplish. 

3. Resolved, That Prof. Nelson Sizer, in his in- 
teresting lectures on Phrenology and practical de- 
monstration of its truths, has earned our sincere 
respect and admiration. 

4. Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Dr. 
N. B. Sizer, for the accuracy with which he has 
taught the subject of general physiology and 
other topics, and for the masterly skill displayed 
in the dissection of the Human Brain. 

5. Resolved, That Prof. H. 8. Drayton's schol- 
arly lectures upon the inception and growth of 
Phrenology indicate much research and study, 
and we fully appreciate the same. 

6. Resolved, That Dr. Robert A. Gunn, on 
Mesmerism, and interesting experiments in the 
same; that Prof. James B. hichards, on Idiocy, 
illustrating the wonderful! manner in which 
idiots may be developed ; and Prof. Frederick A. 
Chapman’s instruction in Elocution have all been 
intensely interesting and profitable to the class. 

7. Resolved, That Phrenology is a science 
which no one can afford to ignore, and that we 
will extend the phrenological truths we have re- 
ecived here as much as possible, and that we 
commend the American Institute of Phrenology 
to the world. 


Miss F. R. Apams, Iowa. 

H. MANN, Jr., Vermont. 

Lewis CARMAN, New York. 
Frank B. KNow.es, New York. 
J. C. OFSTERGARD, Ohiv. 

E. M. LocKarp, Pennsyivania, 

O. F. Batrey, Mussachusetts. 

W. E. Liscuer, New York. 

Rey. Artuur Cusutne Diti, New York. 
Rey. Wm. R. Scort, New York. 
ALFRED D. Perry, Massachusetts. 
A. H. Watt, Kansas. 

Epear A. Davipson, New York. 
Car. P. Youne, Sweden. 

J. W. Lernrncer, Canada. 


CHARTER. 


An Act to incorporate ‘* THE AMERICAN IN 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” Passed 
April 20, 1866. 

The People of the State of New York, repre 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol 
lows: 
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Section 1. Amos Dean, Esq., Horace GREE- 
LEY, SAMUEL OsGoop, D.D., A. Oakey HALL, 
Esq., Russet T. begs M.D., Henry DEXTER, 
SamvuEt R. WELLS, Epwarp P. Fow Ler, M.D., 
NELSON SIZER, “teas A. Roserts, and their 
associates, ure hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate by the pame of “THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” for the pur- 
pose of promoting instruction in all departments 
of learning connected therewith, and for collect- 
ing and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other 
represeniations of the different Races, Tribes, 
and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hola real 
estate and personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousund dollars, and the funds and 
properties thereof shall not be used for any other 
purposes than those declared in the first section 
of this Act. 

Section 3. The said oe DexTER, SAMUEL 
R. WELLS, Epwarp P. Fow.er, M.0., NELSON 
Sizer, and Lester A. Roperts, are hereby ap- 
pointed Tru:tees of incorporation, 
power to fill vacancies in the Board. No less 
than three Trustees skall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 


said with 


LIST OF 


GRADU 


1g! 


Section 4. It shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors us they may deem necessary and ad- 
visable, subject to removal when found expedi- 
ent and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members consituting said Board; but no such 
appointment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal exam- 
ination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free pub- 
lic exhibition at all proper times, such collec- 
tions of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other 
things connected therewith, as they may obtain. 
They shall give, by a 
sons, 


competent person or per- 
a course of not less than six free lectures in 
each and every year, and shall hove annualiy a 
class for instruction in Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School in the City of 
New York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 18, of part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far 
as applicable, 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect 
ately. 


immedi- 


ATES TO 1883. 


We are often written to by persons in distant States to ascertain if ‘“ Prof. 


is a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


Some persons whom we 


never before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute end endeavored 


thus to secure consideration. 


The following list embraces the names of all the 
graduates up to and including the year 1883. 


All our students have a diploma, and 


it would be safe to ask to see the diploma of those who claim to be graduates. 


STATE. 
‘i w York.... 
Missouri 


CLASS OF 
Abel, Miss Loretta... 
Adams, Flijah M...... oe eee 1875 
Adams, Miss F. R...... .. Iowa. P eT 
Alderson, Matt. W .........Montana.. 


1877 


, 1880 


STATE, CLASS OF 
Bullard, J. H.. ... . New York.... .. 1866 
fuck, Marion F ... New York -... 3868 
Burnham, A. ... Wisconsin Sa a 
Candee, KE. E. N. Y., 1873, 18 , 1880 


Alexan:ler, 
Alger, Frank Geo 
Anderson, Samue t if 
Arnold, Charles H. 
Arthur, Willie P 
Aspinwall, F. E 
Austin, Eugene W 
Austin, Fred. H ... 
Ayer, Sewell P.. 
Bateman, 
Ballou, Perry E. 
Jacon, David F 


Baker, William W........ os 


taille, James L.. 
Battey, oO. 
Seecher, E ugene, 
Beverly, C. 
seall, Daca ¢! 
Beer. John. 


Sentley, H: urriet W.. 


Bell, James..... 


Bonine, Elias A. is 


Brown, D. L . 
3onham, Elisha C 


Bousson, Miss O. M.T see 


Brettell, Montague 


Arthur J... 


pew snp ns 
Lather C....0- 


.. Ohio ee <i Velen wee 


, M. De. 


Indiana, .. 
New H impshire ions 
. Pennsylvania, .1867 Catlin, David C 
Massachusetts . 1870 Chester, Arthur. ose« 
New York..... 187 Chesiey, Egbert M.. 
New York 1873 Chandler, G. EF. 
nl Re 8 Charles, G. 
Penansylvania......... Chapman, May 
Clark, ‘Thomas * 
Clarke, Rev. Jas. Eugene.. 
Collins, John.. eeeeves 
ee ee 
Constantine, Rev. A. A.. 
Constantine, Miss Eliza.... 
Cowan, 4 8 
Cook, 
Curren, Owille tiene 
Curren, ‘I +." iepinnna 
Curren, H. éeme 
Creamer, bt ae ae 
Crum, Rev. Amos. 
..1868 Daly, Oliver Perry 
= Danter, James F., 
» 1875 Davidson, KE. A 
‘1877, 1882 


1871 
1880 


Campbell. H 


Carman, Lewis. 


Maine 
New York.. 
New Hampshi Ire. .... 


Qee 
’ .1875 
Tennessee... 


1876 


Massachusetts. .. 
Connecticat 
Illinois. 

Ohio 

New York. 
Counecticut 
New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania, 


1883 
1870 
1872 
1877 
..1378 
1881 
531 


* Decensed. 


.. New York... ap aii 


New York 
Connectic ut. 
New York. 


.- Nova Scotia. ... 
. Ohio 


Canada 


Masxac husetts. <2 


y Jersey.. 
Maine 
Wisconsin... 
New 
New Jersey 
— Jers sey 

New York.. 
Ohi > ane 
Michigan, o* 
Michigan 


... Michig 


1874 
1883 
1877 
1870 
1872 
++ 1873 
1876 
1879 
1874 
1877 
--1878 


Jersey.......5...186 
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Davis, Wallace 
Detwiler, D. W. 
Dill, Rev. Arthur Cushing .. 
odge, Lovell... 
Downey, Rev. T. efferson.. 
Dodds, Rev. David, M.D.. 
Duncan, j Ransom. 
Du Bois, D 
Drury, Andrew A. 
Eadie, Andrew B. 
Emerick, Lycurgus 
Espy, John Boyd... 
Evans, Henry W_........ 
Fairbanks, i e sintencacwa 
Fairfield, John a 
Ferry, A. L 
Field, J. H 
Fleisch, J 
Foster, Felix J 
Foster, we Ellis. 
wenees, 5. A. Gy. cess. se 
Freeman, Charles Rance’ 
Friedrich, Martin 
Gause, Miss Elva P 
Gaumer, Levi 
Gibbs, 
Gillis, Benjamin. 
Gliickler, Ralph J. 
Goodrich, Geo, D 
Guilford, Ira L ... 
Granterry, Prentiss S 
Green, William R 
Grob, Samuel.............. 
Hawkins, William S..... ... 
Hamilton, Elliott A 
Haller, John Ss 
Hardy, John N...... 
Haley, William T. 
Hathaway, D. E. 
Hambleton, Harland é.. 
Hawley, Edwin N. ........ 
Harriman, O. B., M. D. 
Hasie, Geo. E. (Law yer) 
Hendersun, Francis 
Henderson, James.... oe 
Hilleary, Louis | = M.D... 
Hiser, E. ° ‘ 
Hobson, A. Norman.. 
Holm, j.s 
Holt, Charles 
Holt, Mrs. Miriam J 
Hoffman, Uriah J 
Herne, William p 
oem John C.......++ 
Hughes, 
Hummel, Levi.. 
Huggings, L. &. 
Irving, Mrs. P 
ackson, John P 
anuary, Charles P.. 
ennings, Alfred 
ones, Isaac S.....- 
ase 7 “~s WwW 


King, David. 9 ese eiecainnd 
Kindig, David S$ 
Kirkpatrick, Robert. 

Kirven, P 

Knowles, Frank B. 


Ney F. ccocccccee 
© ese Pennsylvania. 
. Ohio 


STATE. CLASS OF 
Pennsylvania......... 1875 


.. Pennsylvania 


New Jersey 


.- Pennsylvania. . 


.-lowa.. 
.. Texas 


Towa. 


*: Massachusetts. 


Illinois, 


ss Pennsylvania. . 
..Pennsylvania 

.New York 

. Pennsylvania......... 


Tilinois. 

Colorado 

Ohio : 
Mississippi....... - 
Tennessee 


Pennsylvania. 


. North Carolina. 


New Y 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Pennsylvania. . 


.. Pennsylvania... 586i, 18 


Connecticut.......... 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


..Wisconsin.. 
eT See 
‘Massachusetts. ...... 


Ohio. . 
Iowa. 


Mississippi . poems 
Illinois. 


IND 60 Sekedeweeses 
Michigan... 


New York... 
Connecticut 
ae and 


Sesensusatin. eneveés 


..New Jersey 
nD -sedins 9 


Lane, Rev. John C.*..... ...} 


Langley, M. L 
Lauer, Rev. J. D 
Lawrence, A va, Jr.* 
La 


Leavitt, Levi R.. 
Leininger, John Wesley 
Lester, D. C 

e, Rev. Geo. 


Lischer, M. E..... .....c000. 
Lockard, E. M 

Macduff, Rev. R. E 

Mack, H Gh. sescce 

Mann, H., Jr... 

Matley, John 

Matlack, A. S 


* Deceased. 


Montana. 

New Hampshire.... . 
Canada 
Pennsylvania. 


. Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania......... 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

ae 


Mason, pas — 
Mason, Lot, M.D.. 
Mackenzie, 

Mason, A. 

Manners, 

Mannion, Frank ’ 
McDonald, Duncan 
McIntosh, 

McDavid, 

McNeil, james 
McCrea, James 
McLaughlin 

McKee, William C 
Merrifield, John C.. 
Meller, Frank J. , 
Memminger, Thos. F.W.. 
Miller, E. P., 

Mills, 


Dads, Rev. J. FS. 00. ccceee 


Miller, B. Frank 
Morrison, Edward J 
Moatz, Lewis. 

Moore, Joseph H...... : 
Morris, George 
Seen S illiam. 
Mully, A a. A 
Newman, A. A.. 
Oestergard, J. é.. 
Olney, Henry 
Osgood, Rev. oel.. 


Patterson, John Die csscdiccs 
SS eee 


Parker, Howell B 
Patten, Edward M..... 
Patten, William Perry. 
Paulsen, John 
Peirsoll, Sampson H.. 
Perrin, Edward M.*.. 


Pierce, Davi 
Price, David R 
Pratt, a F., M.D.. 
Prather, N Miss M. O.. 
Purcell, E. M... 

eed, Anson 
Richardson, M. T 
Richie, Porter D.. 
Richards, William .. ane 
Robbins, T. L. 
Roberts, I. 
Roberts, Jas. Thos... 
Roberts, ym E.. 


Robinson, G. M........... 


Romie, Paul 
Rosenbaum, Fred. Wm 
Sage, Enos A 

Sadler. David M..... 


Sanches, Mrs. Marie.. eee 


Sargent, C. E. 
Scott, Martha A. 


Scott, Rev. William ee 


Seybold, Frederick J 
Senior, F 


Shultz, R. C., M.D 


Sievert, Miss Sophie.. ..... 


Smith, 1 aed 

Smith, Lundy 

Smith, Thee William 

Snell, oy 

Sommers, Jervis 

Spring, Geo. 

Stewart, Rollin.. 

Strong, ¥ Wilmer.. 

Stockton, Miss Alice. 

Stone, W. T 

Staples, Ernest L, 

Suares, Adolph B 

Swain, Hen 

Swift, Miss 

Taggart, Chas. Alvan... 
hompsen, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, Miss M. B 


« Deceased, 


STATE. CLASS OF 
.- Massachusetts 


-- Iinois. 


..Illinots 
.. Virginia.. 
. New Y ork.. 


. Ohio. . 


California... 


oie “Michigan. 


Se Seer 
.. Missouri. 


. Ilinois. 


. Nebraska 

Louisiana 

..West Virginia 

. OO eee 
- Massachusetts. 


.. Pennsylvania. . 


- Massachusetts... 


California 
a ~ eee 
_Ilinois. 


New oo 
..Maryland 


.. Sweden 


..New ~ “Sanger 


--Colorado. 


-Illinois .. 


. Missouri. 


: Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


. ‘Vermont. 
. —_ 


Connecticut 


Connecticut 

.» Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 

« BOMB. ccc ccccsvosccse 1867 
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STATE. CLASS OF 
Thurston, Calvin H Indiana 

Thomas, J. W..............Missouri ? 
Tower, Henry eee Massachusetts........ 1881 
Turner, P. .. .........--.+- Illinois 

Turner, Thomas.... 

Wahl, Albert ‘ i casaxsadees sens 1879 
Waide, Sarre Indiana 1882 
WE Gis PE ci waceses iscuses sas . 1883 
Wallace, A. B. 1877 
WN GE excuscscavs Ohio 

Waterman, L. E. ......... ae 
Watson, Charles S.......... New Hampshire... . 
Welles, R. W Connecticut.. 

West, Mrs. Mary A.. 

Whitaker. eee 

Wightman, Charles S........ 

Wiest, Ezra.. 

Wildman, Wellington E. .. 

Wildman, Mrs. W. a 

Winkler, Henry 

Wood, Oscar D 

Wood, Elbert B 

Worrall, M. B. 

Wyscarver, T. P) 

Peet, So. He Bes cccscesnsce. Sweden. 

Young, Sada 


WHO MAY PROPERLY STUDY PHRENOL- 
OGY, AND WHY. 


Mrnp being the centre and controlling force of 
numan life, its study is of the utmost importance, 
and stands first in interest, since all talent, mor- 
als, and happiness result from its proper activity. 

PHRENOLOGY offers the only practical solution 
of the human problem. Man is full of power 
and possibility ; he must act, and for each per- 
son there is a path, which, in many respects, fol- 
lows the exact line of no other. Its fundamental 
doctrine is, that each mental faculty is exercised 
by means of a portion of the brain, called its 
organ, the size and quality of which determine 
its power. 

PHRENOLOGY shows how the bodily conditions 
influence mind and morals. It teaches the true 
system of Education, shows how to classify 
pupils, to develop and discipline each faculty, 
separately, and all collectively. Indeed, to Phre- 
nology and Physiology mainly is the world in- 
debted for its modern educational improvements, 
and most of its leaders in this department are 
phrenologists. 

PHRENOLOGY teaches parents for what occu- 
pation in life their children are best adapted, 
and in which they can, and can not, be success- 
ful and happy. It also teaches parents the exact 
characteristics of children, and thereby how to 
manage and govern them properly ; to what mo- 
tives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid ; 
what desires to restrain, and what to cull into 
action. 

It is not alone to those who expect to follow 
Phrenology as a profession that the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY opens its doors, and 
makes its appeal. 

Principats of public schools and all TEACHERS 
should study the science to enlarge their knowl- 


edge of human nature and enable them to guide 
and instruct those committed to their care. 

BUSINESS MEN who would judge strangers and 
customers, and know how to suit their treatment 
to every class, the slow, the cautious, the quick, 
the sharp, the erratic, the dishonest, should study 
Phrenology. He who can read mind will insure 
success in his calling, while those who must 
**eat a bushel of salt’ with a stranger before he 
knows him, will fail. 

THE MINISTER, lawyer, physician, merchant, 
teacher, parent, who can read character better 
thun others, is the one who rises to distinction 
in his or her field of effort. Students who have 
been educated in this Institute, go back to their 
vocation and scem to themselves and others’ to 
be in a new world. They have learned how to 
meet, please, and control customers, pupils, 
clients, parishioners, patients, children, and 
neighbors ; and they do good, and perforin duty 
pleasantly and profitably. 

As all business, science, and learning, and 
nearly all of human success and happiness, grow 
out of the right action of the human faculties, 
the study of this great theme is the crowning 
field of effort ; for how valuable soever may be 
the knowledge of those sciences which relate to 
outward things, engineering, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, they must all take place 
second to that which relates to the human mind 
itself. 

To understand Phrenology is to know our own 
talents and how best to use them; our faults 
and how to avoid or modify them—it is also a 
means of understanding others and moulding 
their thoughts, feelings, and conduct in harmony 
with our wishes and their own happiness. 


ADVICE FOR STUDENTS. 


THOSE who ‘propose to attend the American 
Institute of Phrenology desire information on 
many points important to theinselves; and to 
save them from anxiety and inconvenience, as 
well as to obviate the necessity of writing per- 
haps two hundred letters of explanation, we 
give here a general statement. 


NECESSARY EDUCATION. 


To secure success in practical Phrenology one 
does not absolutely need classical culture, but 
a good common school education is desirable ; 
and the more general information one has, the 
better. The ‘‘ Text-books” noted near the close 
of this circular, it is desirable that each student 
should read before entering the Institute ; but 
if not possible, the bust may be studied to learn 
the location of the organs, also ‘‘ How to Read 
Character,” to gain a general outline of the 
subject. 
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HOW TO GET TO NEW YORK. 


In coming to New York you should purchase 
a through ticket if possible, and if you have a 
trunk or valise which you do not need on the 
way, get it checked, and thus save care, 

Students should prepare the means for pay- 
ment of tuition and their necessary expenses 
during their stay in New York, before they 
come. Those who can do it should bring their 
funds in drafts, then they are not subject to the 
danger of losing their money on the way. Those 
who bring money cin have it deposited in bank 
while here, thus preventing the possibility of 
loss. 

We advise students, after buying their passage 
tickets, to have only so much money within 
reach as will pay their current expenses on the 
way here. The balance, if not iu form ‘of draft, 
should be sewed into a pocket in the undergar- 
ment. Nor should students inform strangers 
who they are, where they came from, where they 
are going, or their business in New York. And 
on landing, if they have much bageage, should 
leave it in care of the railway, and come directly 
to our office, bringing the b:geage checks with 
them. When they have found their boarding 
place, av expressman will take their check and 
deliver their trunk where it is to remain. 

On landing at Jersey City from the West or 
South, retain your baggage check—pay no at- 
tention to agents on the train—and come to our 
office, 753 Broadway, cor. Eighth St. Walk 
from the ferry to Broadway, and take an omni- 
bus for your destination—you need not take a 
carriage. If you come from the North or East, 
and land at the Grand Union Depot at 42d St., 
New York, take a street ear which starts from 
the depot, and stop at Eighth Street, and you are 
one block from our office. If you come into the 
city in the night, go to the Sinclair House, Broud- 
way, eorner of Eighth Street, directly opposite 
our office. 

ROOMS AND BOARD. 

Boarding can always be obtained near the In- 
stitute at moderate prices. From four to five 
dollars a week usually cover the expense. Those 
who desire to live hygienically can do so. Some 
hire their lodgings and select the food they 
desire at restaurants. Sometimes hygienic stu- 
dents club together and take rooms, and procure 
their own food to suit themselves. Some have 
thus broucht the cost of their living inside of 
three dollars a weck. 

We take special pains to aid students to find 
desirable quarters, and to facilitate any pur- 
chases which they may wish to make, or give 
them directions as to places of interest to be 
visited, and the proper way to make their stay in 
the city safe, pleasant, and instructive. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW YORK. 

Students have free opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with our extensive cabinet. 

Our class sessions are so arranged that stu- 
dents can attend the popular lectures and other 
entertainments given in the city; they can visit 
museums of art und science, public libraries, or 
the criminal courts, penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, and numerous other places and objects 
of interest. 

ELUCUTION, 

Our excellent course of vocal culture will aid 
students in strengthening the voice and learn- 
ing how to use it effectively iu public speaking. 


OLD STUDENTS, 

As an evidence of the value of the Institute 
course, we may mention that nearly every year 
one or more students return to take a second 
course, Which is afforded to them at a nominal 
sum, and they are enthusiastic in praise of its 
value to them in developing new phases of the 
subject, and reimpressing and intensifying the 
old ; besides giving a double portion of the praec- 
tical part, so essential to success ; and we notice 
the marked difference in sceond-year students, 
especially after they have heen in the field, and 
learned to make practical their knowledge. 


HEALTH IN NEW YORK, 

Sometimes people feel afraid to come to a 
great city, thinking it may not be heelthful. 
We believe that New York, with its present 
modern improvements for cleanliness and ven- 
tilation, is as healthy a plaes as there is in the 
land, unless it be some mountain-top. And 
most of our students not ouly maintain their 
health perfectly, but guin during the course, 
sometimes ten pounds in weight. 


OUTPIT, 

Some ask us in respect to outtit. Our reply is, 
that one cin spend from fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars profitably, in the way of outfit, or 
ean start with a very little, and add to it as he 
has means and feeis disposed. A man ean start 
with nothing but his hands and his tongue to 
work with. He may start with ten dollars in the 
way of apparatus and material, but he would do 
Letter with fifty dollars. This matter can be 
discussed and explained fully while here, where 
apparatus of different kinds and amounts can be 
seen and estimated, 

Those who contemplate vi-iting the city for 
the purpose of attending the institute will do 
well to cut out and bring this article in their 
pocket, for reference when about to reach New 
York, so as to avoid confusion and mistakes. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Duncan McDona .p, of the Class of ’67, is 
successfully working in the Pacific States, and 
wherever he goes he makes a deep and good im- 
pression which lasts. He can be addressed at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. B. F. Pratt, of the Class of '75, is making 
his presence felt in Ohio, where he attracts large 
audiences. He has wisely undertaken to culti- 
vate a portion of that noble State, and there is 
room enough in it for twenty good phrenologists. 


L. C. Bateman, of the Class of '70, is doing 
the world good by his successful work, not only 
as an eloquent and intelligent lecturer, but as a 
writer for the press. He can be addressed ut his 
home, North Searsmont, Me. 


U. J. Horrmany, of the Class of ’74, having be- 
come associate principal of the Normal School 
at Aurora, [I1L., will make his worthy work a 
means of great good to the entire State by widen- 
ing the knowledge and enbancing the skill of the 
pupils as they become teachers. Every teacher 
should understand the science of mind as revealed 
by Phrenology. 


Ira GUILFORD, Class of ’71, is doing excellent 
work in the West, and his frequent orders for 
books show that he is planting the science 
wherever he goes, and prospering as good work. 
ers deserve to who have talent and knowledge. 

WILLIAM Muscrove, Class of ’75, is settled in 
England, his native country, and his letters ex- 
press much hope ix view of the growing interest 
there. 

Dr. U. E. Traer is lecturing in Iowa with his 
usual success. He may be reached by address- 
ing him at his home, Vintun, Ia. 


Mr. Morris, Class of ’78, is doing a good busi- 
ness, as usual, in Iowa and other Western States. 
He is a great worker, and beartily in earnest in 
all he does. 

Mr. Hummet, ’76, is in Pennsylvania, and we 
frequently hear of his good work and success. 


Epear C. Beat, Class of ’77, is located in Cin” 
cinnati, O., and from all we learn, he is doing a 
good business, and the leading papers in that 
city speak well of him and his talent as a phre- 
nologist. We have no doubt he will continuc to 
earn and win success, 


Rey. Davip Dopp, of the Class of '77, is preach- 
tg in Iowa, and still finds Phrenology a great 
aid to him in his ministerial and pastoral work. 


Rev. Geo. A. LEE, Class of ’73, writes us from 
West Virginia, were he is settled over a religi- 
ous congregation, and finds, as he expected, great 
sid from Phrenology, in his work of teaching 
righteousness and leading men away from evil. 
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Howe. B. Parker, Class of °75 and °80, is 
making Phrenology exceedingly valuable to the 
people in Georgia, by teaching the best school in 
the State on the principles of bodily and mental 
physiology. 

We wish every county in his State, and in 
other States, had so good and capable a man at 
the head of their educational interests. The ed- 
ucational world may make the most of him 
while they can, for we hope he will soon be in 
the lecture field, where his talents and zeal will 
find ample opportunity for the broadest and the 
best success. 


A. B. Kerra, Class of ’77, makes his paper vo- 
eal with phrenological truth, and with his clear 
head and ready pen is doing work that will last. 


Frep. H. Austin, Class of ’82, is working in 
Western Pennsylvania and securing marked suc- 
cess both financially and in making Phrenology 
useful to the people. 


E. M. LockarpD, Class of ’83, is presenting the 
subject acceptably in Pennsylvania, and meeting, 
at every place he has visited, great encouragement 
in respect to his examinations, 


Frank B. Know .es, Class of °83, is working 
in Western New York, and his talent, zeal, and 
worth ought to win wherever he goes. 


Mr. Tuos. Cuarg, Class of ’74, died in Pater- 
son, N. J., during the last year. He was a most 
sincere and faithful worker, and his efforts and 
influence were always on the right side. Many 
will regret his early death and miss him sadly. 


Wie P. Artuor, of Long Island, Class of 
74, pays us an occasional visit, and bears testi- 
mony to his continued interest in the subject, 
and the great aid which Phrenology hus been to 
him in his agency business. 


Mr. JouN BEER, Class of '78, is engaged at his 
work as a sculptor in this city. He finds his 
knowledge of Phrenology of great use to him. 


J. W. Lernincer, of the Class of ’83, orders 
books liberally from his field of labor, Canada, 
and is making his mark among the people, a5 we 
supposed he would. 


James Mason, Class of ’80, is in St. Louis, 
practicing Phrenology. He is a wide-awake 
man, and will get a hearing almost anywhere, 


Anprew A. Drury, of the Class of °82, is 
lecturing in the Penobscot Valley, in Maine. He 
is a most earnest worker, tells the plainest of 
plain truth in his examinations, and heartily be- 
lieves in the beneficent influence of Phrenology 
when properly set forth and applied. 


A. WALLACE Mason, of the Class of ’74, has a 
Phrenological office in Toronto, Canads, and is 
making a favorable impression upon the minds ef 
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the people, ard bringing the science of Pkrenol- 
ogy to bear cpon the improvement of those who 
consult him. We bespeak for him the conll- 
dence and respect of all. 


OUTLOOK OF TITE CLASS OF 1883. 


The annual session of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, beginning the 1st of October and 
closing the 138th of November, bad some points 
of special interest. The students in attendance 
were bright, thoroughly in carnest and exccp- 
tionally industrious, devoting their time between 
the lectures to the measurement of busts and 
skulls which were used in the class-room for il- 
lustration, and also in the measurement and 
critical examination of living heads. One new 
and interesting feature was added to this class of 
instruction, in the form of a course of popular 
public lectures which were given at the Cooper 
Institute ; and the students seemed to relish the 
difference between the sharp, critical ,and technical 
method pursued by the teachers before the class, 
and the popular treatment of the subject of phre- 
nology and physiology before a public audience. 
Those members of the class who contemplate 
entering the lecture ficld were thus given an op- 
portunity to witness a presentation of the subject 
toa popular and crowded audience, and tosee the 
effect on the people who were not very familiar 
with the subject, of the startling and vivid de- 
velopment of the great truths of huinan nature ; 
especially where four or five strangers were called 
up for examination, when the lecturer would as- 
sign one to medicine, another to urchitecture, a 
third to trade, a fourth to editing, and a fifth to 
some special mechanical line, and then to hear 
the subjects endorse the delineation as specially 
correct. And at the lecture on the training of 
children, when several of the little people were 
called to the platform, and suggestions given 
as to how they should be fed, taught, trained, 
and cared for, opened to the students on idea 
how much opportunity for doing good lies in 
the pathway of the practical phrenologist ; as- 
signing to one the business which will make his 
fortune, or save him from immorality and fail- 
ure, or the mode of living which will enable one 
to reach a happy old age, who would be likely to 
break down in early life; and whut scemed to 
astonish the students most, was the dash and 
apparent abandon with which the lecturer would 
point out to strangers such marked peculiarities 
and dispositions, as if it were something that de- 
manded extra courage, or as if there were some 
risk in doing it; but before the popular course 
was ended their astonishment seemed to abate. 


The Americar Institute of Phrenology. 


RELIGION AND PHRENOLOGY. 


A sentiment has to some extent existed that 
Phrenology is antagonistic to religion, und some 
people of eminent ability und excellence, but 
without sufficient investigation, have permitted 
their influence to be felt in opposition to it; and 
curiously enough, while they have doubted that 
the brain had relation to mental life any farther 
than perhaps to subserve the intellect, they have 
been willing to regard the heart and other visevra 
as the scat of the moral emotions ; as if the brain, 
the most delicately organized part of the consti- 
tution, were a less fit instrument through which 
to manfest mora! qualities, than the heart, which 
is less finely organized, and hasa well-uscertained 
function of another sort to perform. It has also 
been objected that Phrenology must have some- 
thing of impiety in it, or else infidels and sxep- 
tics would not so generally acceptit. This may be 
explained by the fact that those people who are 
most sincerely pious, have gencrally been slow- 
est to adopt new discoveries, for fear that they 
might unsettle the foundation of the world’s 
faith, while the skeptical, who are perhaps as 
keenly intellectual as any, but having less relig- 
ious tendency and perhaps an utter disbelief in 
religion, have had no barrier between themselves 
and the teachings of new ideas. They have 
studied the subject and adopted its principles, 
because tlcy appeared to be true; while those 
with strong and well-trained Veneration are in- 
clined to accept that which the fathers have 
taught, and to suppose that nothing new in ex- 
planation of mental phenomena is likely to be 
true. 

In our experience in Phrenology, we have met 
several clergymen who were once intidcls. They 
had heard thut Phrenology would sustain skv,._.- 
cism, but on reading the works, were couverted 
in their opinions, finding that Phrenology always 
has taught the exixtence of God as an object for 
the well-kuown emotion of vei.eration, and that 
Spirituality gives to the soul a sense of a higher 
life ; uhey adopted the Christian faith and became 
devoted and successful ministers of the Gospel. 
One of these ministers in Vermont welcomed the 
writer to his church and announced to dis con- 
gregation that there was to bea course of lectures, 
eurnestly urged them to fill the house, and the 
next Sunday he preached a sermon on the ‘Sins 
which do easily beset us,’’ using phrenological 
terins a3 a meuns of enforcing his text. Our best 
supporters and most ardent friends to-day are 
eminent orthodox miristers of every denomina- 
tion. Certainly no subject will more aid the 
~owers of influence of ministers of the Gospel, 
and of teachers, than the explanations of mind 
and character which Phrenoloyy brings; and 
thousands are reaping rewards of su2cessful in- 
fluence, by the aid which Phrenology has im- 
parted to them. They may not in general use 
phrenological terms, or even explain the source 
of their means of influence, but they are prompt 
and hearty in their statements when we mec’ 
them at their homes, or they call ou us at our 
otlice, 

Mr. Combe happily remarks that “It is a 
groundless terror to apprehend that religion will 
ever be extinguished, or even endangered, by the 
arguments or ridicule of the profane, because 
nature has implanted the organs of Veneration 
and Spirituality in the brain, and the correspond- 
ing sentiments inthe Mind. While the bumao 
heurt continues to beut, vener tion for the Di 
vine Being will ever animate the soul, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





THE SESSION OF 1884 WILL OPEN ON THE FIRST TUESDAY OF OCTOBER, 
THERE IS BUT ONE SESSION DURING THE YEAR. 





THIS is the only Institution of the kind in the world where a cou se of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facilities as 
are pussessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of a large cabinet of 
skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, 


nlates, models, etc. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of one hundred or more lectures and lessons covering a term of about sis 
weeks—one lesson being given each morning, afternoon, and evening during the term. 


TOPICS. 


I, GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The philosophy of the organic constitu- 
tion, its relation to mind, character, and 
motive ; mental philosophy, or the efforts of 
the best thinkers in all ages to find out the 
laws and operations of the mind and give 
their speculations the form of science 


Il. TEMPERAMENTS, 


as indicating quality and giving tone and 
peculiarity to mental manifestation, also as 
affecting the choice of occupation; the law 
of harmony, and heredity as connected 


with the marriage relation; what consti- 
tutes a proper combination of tempera- 
ments with reference to health, long life, 
tendency to talent, virtue, and vice, 


Ill, PHRENOLOGY. 


Mental development explained; the true 
mode of estimating character according 
to Phrenological principles; Comparative 
Phrenology, the development and peculiari- 
ties of the animal kingdom, hints toward 
their gradation in the scale of being from 
the lowest to the highest; the facial angle, 
embodying curious and interesting facts 
relative to the qualities and habits of ani- 
mals, tending to show that disposition is 
according to organization; instinct and 
reason ; the phrenology of crime; imbecil- 
ity and idiocy, causes and management; 
the elements of force, energy, industry, 
perseverance; the governing and aspiring 
groups; the division between the intellect- 
ual, spiritual, and animal regions of the 
brain, and how to ascertain this in the liv- 
ing head; the memory, how to develop and 
improve it; the reasoning faculties, and the 
part they play in civilization; location of 
the organs of the brain, how to estimate 
their size, absolute and relative. 


IV, PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The relations between the brain and the 
face, and between one part of the system 
and another as indicating character, talent, 
and peculiarities, voice, walk, expression, etc. 





V. History of Phrenology in Amer- 
ica nnd Europe, 

and the struggles and sacrifices of its pio- 

neers in disseminating its principles, especi- 

ally in this country; and its enriching in- 

fluence on education, literature, domestic 

Life, government, morality, and religion. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY. 


The races and tribes of men, their peca 
liarities, and how to judge of nativity of 
race ; especially how to detect infallibly the 
skulls of the several colored races. 


VII. DISSECTLON 


and demonstration of the human brain; 
microscopic illustrations of different parts 
of the system in health and disease. 


VIII. Anatomy and Physiology. 


The brain and nervous system ; the bones 
and muscles; how to maintain bodily vigos 
and the proper support of the brain; recip 
rocal influence of brain and body; respira- 
tion; circulation; digestion; growth and 
decay of the body; exercise; sunlight, 
sleep. 

IX. Objections to Phrenology, 


whether anatomical, physiological, practi- 
cal, or religious, will be considered ; how 
the skull enlarges to give room for the 
growing brain; the frontal sinus; loss or 
injury of the brain; thickness of the skull; 
fatalism, materialism, moral responsibilit: 
etc. 


X. Phrenology and Religion. 


The moral bearings of Phrenology, and a 
correct physiology ; its relation to religion ; 
home training of the young as applied to 
education and virtue, 


XI, CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS, 


Special attention will be given to this 
branch of the subject; what organizations 
are adapted to the different professions and 
pursuits, and how to put “ the right man ia 
the right place.” 
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the people, and bringing the science of Pkrenol- 
ogy to bear cpon the improvement of those who 
consult him. We bespeak for him the conlil- 
dence and respect of all. 


OUTLOOK OF TITE CLASS OF 1883. 


The annual session of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, beginning the 1st of October and 
closing the 13th of November, bad some points 
of special interest. The students in attendance 
were bright, thoroughly in carnest and exccp- 
tionally industrious, devoting their time between 
the lectures to the measurement of busts and 
skulls which were used in the class-room for il- 
lustration, and also in the measurement and 
critical examination of living heads. One new 
and interesting feature was added to this class of 
instruction, in the form of a course of popular 
public lectures which were given at the Cooper 
Institute ; and the students seemed to relish the 
difference between the sharp, critical,and technical 
method pursued by the teachers before the class, 
and the popular treatment of the subject of plire- 
nology and physiology before a public audience. 
Those members of the class who contemplate 
entering the lecture ficld were thus given an op- 
portunity to witness a presentation of the subject 
toa popular and crowded audience, and to see the 
effect on the people who were not very familiar 
with the subject, of the startling and vivid de- 
velopment of the great truths of huiman nature ; 
especially where four or five strangers were called 
up for examination, when the lecturer would as- 
sign one to medicine, another to architecture, a 
third to trade, a fourth to editing, and a fifth to 
some special mechanical line, and then to hear 
the subjects endorse the delineation as specially 
correct. And at the lecture on the training of 
children, when several of the little people were 
called to the platform, and suggestions given 
as to how they should be fed, taught, trained, 
and cared for, opened to the students an idea 
how much opportunity for doing good lies in 
the pathway of the practical phrenologist ; as- 
signing to one the business which will make his 
fortune, or save him from immorality and fail- 
ure, or the mode of living which will enable one 
to reach a happy old age, who would be likely to 
break down in early life; and what scemed to 
astonish the students most, was the dash and 
apparent abandon with which the lecturer would 
point out to strangers such marked peculiarities 
aud dispositions, as if it were something that de- 
manded extra courage, or as if there were some 
risk in doing it; but before the popular course 
was ended their astonishment seemed to abate. 


RELIGION AND PHRENOLOGY. 


A sentiment has to some extent existed that 
Phrenology is antagonistic to religion, und some 
people of eminent ability und excellence, but 
without sufficient investigation, have permitted 
their influence to be felt in opposition to it; and 
curiously enough, while they have doubted that 
the brain had relation to mental life any farther 
than perhaps to subserve the intellect, they have 
been willing to regard the heart and other visevra 
as the scat of the moral emotions ; as if the brain, 
the most delicately organized part of the consti- 
tution, were a less fit instrument through which 
to manfest moral qualities, than the heart, which 
is less finely organized, and hasa well-uscertainea 
function of another sort to perform. It has also 
been objected that Phrenology must have some- 
thing of impiety in it, or else infidels and sxep- 
tics would not so generally accept it. This may be 
explained by the fact that those people who are 
most sincerely pious, have gencrally been slow- 
est to adopt new discoveries, for fear that they 
might unsettle the foundation of the world’s 
faith, while the skeptical, who are perhaps as 
keenly intellectual as any, but having less relig- 
ious tendency and perhaps an utter disbelief in 
religion, have had no barrier between themselves 
and the teachings of new ideas. They have 
studied the subject and adopted its principles, 
because tlicy appeared to be true; while those 
with strong and well-trained Veneration are in- 
clined to accept that which the fathers have 
taught, and to suppose that nothing new in ex- 
planation of meutal phenomeaa is likely to be 
truce. 

In our experience in Phrenology, we have met 
several clergymen who were once infidels. They 
had heard that Phrenology would sustain skv,...- 
cism, but on reading the works, were converted 
in their opinions, finding that Phrenology always 
has taught the existence of God as an object for 
the well-kuown emotion of vei.eration, and that 
Spirituality gives to the soul a sense of a higher 
lite ; vhey adopted the Christian faith and became 
devoted and successful ministers of the Gospel. 
One of these ministers in Vermont welcomed the 
writer to his church and announced to dis con- 
gregation that there was to bea course of lectures, 
eurnestly urged them to fill the house, and the 
next Sunday he preached a sermon on the ‘Sins 
which do easily beset us,’’ using phrenological 
terins a3 a meuns of enforcing his text. Our best 
supporters and most ardent friends to-day are 
eminent orthodox mixisters of every denomina- 
tion. Certainly no subject will more aid the 
~owers of influence of ministers of the Gospel, 
and of teachers, than the explanations of mind 
and character which Phrenoloyy brings; and 
thousands are reaping rewards of suzcessful in- 
fluence, by the aid which Phrenology has im- 
parted to them. They may not in ccneral use 
phrenological terms, or even explaiu the source 
of their means of influence, but they are prompt 
and hearty in their statements when we mec’ 
them at their homes, ur they call ou us at our 
ottice, 

Mr. Combe happily remarks that “It is a 
groundless terror to apprehend that religion will 
ever be extinguished, or even endangered, by the 
arguments or ridicule of the profane, because 
nature has implanted the organs of Venerativn 
and Spirituality in the braiu, and the correspond- 
ing sentiments inthe Mind. While the bumao 
heart continues to beat, vener tion fur the Di- 
vine Being will ever animate the soul, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


THE SESSION OF 1884 WILL OPEN ON THE FIRST TUESDAY OF OCTOBER. 
THERE IS BUT ONE SESSION DURING THE YEAR. 





THIS is the only Institution of the kind in the world where a cou se of thorough and 
practical instruction in Phrenology is given, and nowhere else can be found such facilities as 
are possessed by the American Institute of Phrenology, consisting of a large cabinet of 
skulls—human and animal—with busts, casts, portraits, anatomical preparations, skeletons, 


nlates, models, etc. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This consists of one hundred or more lectures and lessons covering a term of about sis 
weeks—one lesson being given each morning, afternoon, and evening during the term. 


TOPICS. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The philosophy of the organic constitu- 
tion, its relation to mind, character, and 
motive ; mental philosophy, or the efforts of 
the best thinkers in all ages to find out the 
laws and operations of the mind and give 
their speculations the form of science 


Il. TEMPERAMENTS, 

as indicating quality and giving tone and 
peculiarity to mental manifestation, also as 
affecting the choice of occupation; the law 
of harmony, and heredity as connected 
with the marriage relation; what consti- 
tutes a proper combination of tempera- 
ments with reference to health, long life, 
tendency to talent, virtue, and vice, 


IIl, PHRENOLOGY. 


Mental development explained; the true 
mode of estimating character according 
to Phrenological principles; Comparative 
Phrenology, the development and peculiari- 
ties of the animal kingdom, hints toward 
their gradation in the scale of being from 
the lowest to the highest; the facial angle, 
embodying curious and interesting facts 
relative to the qualities and habits of ani- 
mals, tending to show that disposition is 
according to organization; instinct and 
reason; the phrenology of crime; imbecil- 
ity and idiocy, causes and management; 
the elements of force, energy, industry, 
perseverance; the governing and aspiring 
groups ; the division between the intellect- 
ual, spiritual, and animal regions of the 
brain, and how to ascertain this in the liv- 
ing head; the memory, how to develop and 
improve it; the reasoning faculties, and the 
part they play in civilization; location of 
the organs of the brain, how to estimate 
their size, absolute and relative. 


IV. PFHYSIOGNOMY. 


The relations between the brain and the 
face, and between one part of the system 
and another as indicating character, talent, 
ind peculiarities, voice, walk, expression, etc. 





V. History of Phrenology in Amer- 
ica nnd Europe, 

and the struggles and sacritices of its pio- 

neers in disseminating its principles, especi- 

ally in this country; and its enriching in- 

fluence on education, literature, domestic 

Life, government, morality, and religion. 


VI. ETHNOLOGY. 


The races and tribes of men, their peca 
liarities, and how to judge of nativity of 
race; especially how to detect infallibly the 
skulls of the several colored races. 


VII, DISSECTION 


and demonstration of the human brain; 
microscopic illustrations of different parts 
of the system in health and disease. 


VIIT. Anatomy and Physiology. 


The brain and nervous system ; the bones 
and muscles; how to maintain bodily vigos 
and the proper support of the brain; recip 
rocal influence of brain and body; respira- 
tion; circulation; digestion; growth and 
decay of the body; exercise; sunlight, 
sleep. 

IX. Objections to Phrenology, 


whether anatomical, physiological, practi- 
cal, or religious, will be considered ; how 
the skull enlarges to give room for the 
growing brain; the frontal sinus; loss or 
injury of the brain; thickness of the skull; 
fatalism, materialism, moral responsibilit: 
etc, 


X. Phrenology and Religion. 


The moral bearings of Phrenology, and a 
correct physiology ; its relation to religion; 
home training of the young as applied to 
education and virtue, 


XI. CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS, 


Special attention will be given to this 
branch of the subject; what organizations 
are adapted to the different professions and 
pursuits, and how to put “the right man ia 
the right place.” 





> 
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X11) Phrenology and Marriage. 

The right relation of the sexes; what 
mental and temperamental qualities are 
adapted to a happy union and healthy off- 
spring, and why. 

XIII, Natural Language of the 
Faculties, 

The attitudes, motions, carriage of the 
head, style of speech growing out of the 
a of the different organs, and how to 
read character thereby. 


XIV. EXAMINATIONS 
of heads explained ; practical experiments ; 
heads examined by each of the students, 
who will be thoroughly trained and in- 
structed how to make examinations pri- 
vately and publicly; especially training in 
the examination of skulls. 


XV. HYGIENE. 

How to take care of the body as to dress, 
rest, recreation, food, diet, right and wrong 
habits; what food is best for persons of 
different temperaments and pursuits; what 
food tends to make one fat or lean; what 
feeds brain and muscle; stimulants, their 
nature and abuse, what to avoid, and why. 


XVI. PSYCHOLOGY. 

Under this head, mesmerism and clair- 
voyance will be explained, and the laws dis- 
cussed on which they are supposed to de- 
pend. 

XVII. HEREDITY. 

The law of inheritance in general and in 
particular; resemblance to parents, how to 
determine which parent a person resembles ; 
what features of face, what classes of fac- 
ulties or portions of the general build are 





inherited from the father or trom the 


mother. 

XVIII. INSANITY, 
its laws and peculiarities; the jaculties in 
which different persons are most likely to 
be imsane, and how to detect it in a person, 


XIX. IDIOCY. 
its causes and how to avoid them; its 
eculiarities and how to understand them; 
ow to detect it where the head is well 
formed. 


XX. ELOCUTION. 

How to cultivate the voice; eloquence, 
how to attain the art; careful instruction 
in reading and speaking with a view to suc- 
cess in the lecture-tield. 


XXII. HOW TO LECTURE. 
The best methods of presenting Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology to the public ; how to 
obtain audiences and how to hold and in- 
struct them ; general business management 
in connection with the lecture-field. 


XXII. Review and Examination, 

Questions on all points relating to the 
subject, which may be proposed by the stu- 
dents, answered; in turn, students will be 
carefully examined in the branches taught 
who will give in their own words their know] 
edge of the subject. 

Xxi11. How to Apply Phrenology 
practically in reading character by the com- 
binations of faculties, and how to assign to 
each person the true field of effort in educa- 
tion, business, social adaptation, and, in 
short, how to make life a success and its 
opportunities the means of happiness. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to transfer to students, so far as it is possible, ali 
the knowledge of Anthropology which a long experience in the practice of their profession 
has enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in this man- 
improving field of usefulness. Time must, before long, make some of their places vacant, 
and now the opportunity is afforded students to secure what they can teach. 

TEXT-BOOKS.—Among the works most useful to be studied by those who wish to 
master Phrenology, we recommend the following “STUDENT'S SET, which will be sent, 
by express, for $10, when all are ordered at one time: 


Brain and Mind; a Text-Book. By Drayton & McNieil - $ 
Forty Years in Phrenology. By Nelson Sizer. ITlustrated 

How to Read Character. By S. R. Wells. Illustrated - 
Constitution of Man. By George Combe - - ” 

New Physiognomy. By S. R. Wells, 1,000 Illustrations 

Choice of Pursuits.) By Nelson Sizer. Illustrated - - 
Popular Physiology. By R.T.Trall, M.D. - - - 
Phrenologicai Bust. By Fowler & Wells - ° e 


The opening exercises will be held in the hall of the Institute, 753 Broadway, at 
2 0’clock P.M., and it is very desirable that all students be present at the time, Wher tis is 
not practicable, there should be as little delay as possible. 

TERMS.—The cost of tuition for the full course, including diploma, for gentlemen, 1s 
$100 ; for lalies, $75. Incidental expenses in New York, including board, need not cost 
more than $35. 

It is desirable that all who intend to be students should send in their names at an os 
day. For any additional information, address FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broadway, N, ¥. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Pubiishing Business, which has been conducted by S. R. Wetis & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of FowLer & WELLs. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on business matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broap- 
way, New York, and not to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-stamps received for fractional parte 
of adollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 2-cent 


atamps. Give name and full address every time you write. 


The Subscription Price o/ ‘ie PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


Momey, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 
fers are requirea to Register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost, 


Postage-Stamps will be received for 
fractional parts of a dollar, These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart, 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer, 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time 
you write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
& Wells, and not to any person :-nnected with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and care- 
ful attention be secured. . 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered from thts office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Prenmiuin List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application, 

Our Descriptive Catalogues wi// 
be sent to any address on receipt of stamp for 
postage. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. ‘ 








Where is the Trouble ?—We re- 
ceived from James J. Brown, of New Haven, Conn., a 
letter containing 40 cents for “Mind in the Face.” 
No street or P. O. box address was given, and the book 
was mailed to the New tlaven P.O. Some time after 
we received a complaint from Mr. Brown that the book 
had not been received. Soon after that a notice from 
the postmaster came, informing us that the book had 
not been called for, and requesting stamps for return 
postage, which we forwarded and in due time received 
the book. Another complaint came from Mr. Brown, 
which we answered, and this letter is returned to us 
uncalled for. Nowin a case like this, what can be 
done ? We neither wish to have Mr. Brown a loser by 
the transaction nor do we wish to have our reputation 
injured by the fact that he bas not received the book 
sent for. But have we not done all that we can do, 
and is the fault uot his? In all cities it is safe and 
proper that the street and number be given ; it will be 
likely to save much trouble and annoyance. 


A Retired Physician sending an 
order for some of our publications says: “I ama 
phrenologist in faith ; used to take your PuRENOLOGICAL 
JoURNAL, and have your phrenological works, bust, 
etc.; but Iam too old now to take these or any other 
publications, having retired from the practice of medi- 
cine. But I still say,God bless Phrenology and its 
honest teachers and exponents. For itis but another 
revelation of God, written upon the brain of man ; and 
it does not conflict with the one written by His Spirit 
in the Book of books. 

** If all religionists understood the one revelation well, 
the other revelation would be understood better, and 
sectarianism would cease in favor of a united Christi- 
anity.” 


A Teacher says: “Eight years of 
practical experience in the school-room has proved to 
me that a teacher can not well afford to be without 
Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.” This is the experi- 
ence of many teachers, and would be the experience of 
all, were the practical traths of Phrenology adopted 
and applied in their work, 


Books for Women.—We have pub- 
lished a large catalogue, giving extended descriptions 
of the various works we publish especially designed for 
circulation among women. It will be admitted by all, 
that women should read more than they do of works 
devoted «pecially to themselves and their interests, 
Therefore we wculd like to send this catalogue to every 
lady reader of Tuk PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL, In send- 
ing for it, please ask for list of “ Books ron Women." 
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The Hygeian Home Cook-Book ; 
or, Healthful and Palatable Food without Condiments, 
Fifth edition. Price, paper 25 cents, cloth 50 cents, 
Fowler & Wells, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 

A new edition of this excellext manual of healthful 
cookery has been published. {t is not a work on the 
philo-ophy of food, but one giving recipes for its health- 
ful and pulat.ble preparation. Under the bead of 
* Breads,” following the general rules, are thirty-five 
recipes giving iustructions for making all kinds of 
breads, from the raised loaf tv “corn dodgers.” We 
have instructions for cooking the various grain prepa- 
rations under the head of “*Mushes,"’ The part relat- 
ing to pies and puddings is very fall, and new and im- 
proved methods of preparing vege'able< are also given, 
together with instructions for preserving fruits by can- 
ning. drying, etc., and it would be hard to find more 
condensed in a small space than is given in this home 
cook-book. It tells the readers how to live if they de- 
sire bealth and strength. It will be sent to any address 
by the publishers on receipt of price, 25 cents, iu post- 
age-siamps. 


Tea and Coffee : Their Physical, In- 
tellectua!, ani Moral Effects ou the Fluman System. 
By Dr. A. Alcott, with notes and additions by Nelson 
Sizer, author of “ Forty Years in Phrenology,” * low 
to Teach,” “ Choice of Pursuits,” etc. 16mo, 118 pages ; 
paper, price 25 cents, Fowler & Wells, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Alcott’s work on the use of Tea and Coffee, first 
publi-hed many years ago, has done much to call atten- 
tion to the effects of the use of these articles. In the 
new edition Mr. Sizer has presented in the form of 
notes miny additional facts brovglt out by the in- 
creased knowledge of the subject. 

Part First opens with the bistory of tea, ehowing 
its exhilarating propertics, when it was iutroduced, the 
amount con-umed, and its increase. It ix shown to be 
a medicinal substance, and to have the effect of a pow- 
erful drug. also that it is a poison and produces a tend- 
ency to di-ease. The origin of the use cf coffee is 
also given. with it« effect both on the body and the 
mind. It is shown thatsome suffer more trom the use 
of it than others. It is the opinion of eminent suthor- 
ity, that even a moderate use of these articles produces 
diseased conditions ; ard we would recommend tho-e 
who are using either of the above articles with the 
thought that they are not harmed, and al-v those who 
have not acquired the habit, to procure this little work 
and read what ix said on the subject. The publi-hers 
will send it un receipt of price, 25 cents, in postage- 
stamps. 


The Health Miscellany. — This is 
the title of an illustrated octavo pamphlet published at 
235 cents by Messr-. Fowler & Well=, 753 Droadway, 
New York. It containsa series of papers devoted to 
important health topics, opening with an exceilent ar- 
ticle on the External Seuses, with illastrations of the 
eve, eir, nose, tongue, and skin, giving important in- 
formation in regard tothe functions and also the care 
of these important organs of the b -dy. The next is an 
illustrated article op the Cause and Cure of the Back- 
ache, e=pecially found among *o many women. An 
extended article on Chronic Catarrh pommts out its 
causes and the propertreatment. A chapter on Ethnol- 





the races of men. A very important paperis one de- 
voted to Bodily Positions and Dress in relation to 
health and form. The Teeth, their use and care, con- 
taining. illustrations showing how the teeth are formed 
and grow, why aud how they decay. The work al-o 
contains ‘* Confessions and Observations of Sir Ed- 
ward bulwer-Lytton,” orizinally published anonymons- 
ly, under the title * Confessions of a Water-cure Pa- 
tient,” written in his peculiarly attractive style ; is 
most entertaining and profitable readinz. The Cause 
of Malarial Diseases is one which may be read profit- 
ably in almost every community. Getting Used to It 
shows how the system appears to get used to unhealih- 
ful habits. Fat Folk« and Lean Folks shows how to 
treat these two conditions. Rheuwati-m is the subject 
of another article. We also have Medical Electricity ; 
Position on Horseback ; Trichina Spiralis ; Hygienic 
Dwellings ; Wheat, and the true way to use it; The 
Bath in Small-pox ; etc. 

The people need educating in this direction, and cer- 
tainly vo better use could be made of twenty-five cents 
than to send for this work. 


Farms and Gardens.—It is safe to 
assume that a very large proportion of our reader: are 
interested cither in farms or in yardens, and with all 
such we wish to have a word. The time for old- 
fashioned farm and garden work is past—the people are 
now on the lookout for new and improved plans, meth- 
od-, varietivs, cte.; and ip this connection we wish to 
call attention to our adverti-ements of farm and garden 
supplies of allkinds. In the Journat for last month 
and this will be found a large number of adverti-ements 
of seed-men, uurserymen, florists, etc, offering novel- 
ties, as well as the standard varieties. Every owner of 
a rod of land will gain some new sugzestions from the 
reading of the seedsman’s catalogue. They all contain 
somethizg vew and suzgestive, and we would therefore 
recommend our readers to send for them as per terms 
given in the various advertisements, and we would also 
recommend the testing of the new varicties. While it 
is not true that all new things are better than old ones, it 
is trac that the great improvements recently made in 
the varicties of grapes and small fruits. vegetables, etc., 
have com? from the introduction of vew varieties. and 
more skillfal cuiture, and we would lke to know that 
every one of our readers was trying something new. 
The great superiority of the ** Americav Wonder Pea,” 
the new kinds of corn, cabbage, and canliflower, the 
great attractiveness of the “Little Gem Squash,” the 
value of the “ Manchester,” the “ Hansell,” and other 
berries, could only be e-tablished and taken advantage 
of by their being widely tricd and introduced. A small 
amount of moncy spent to start with, will resalt in 
your having greatly improve varieties ; then by a care- 
ful system of exchanging seed-, piants, etc., the whole 
neighborhood is benefited. We therefore say, send 
for catalogues, and then send for the noveltics and new 
varictics. 


Our New Catalogue.—We have pub- 


lished a vew and enlarged edition of our catalogue, 


gontaining fu'l descriptions, plates, notices, etc., of 
many of our books, which we will send to any address 





on receipt of stamp for postage. 
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“Green Peas.”? — Among the early 
garden productions there is nothing more palatable 
and attractive to the most of people than “green 
peas,”’ and in this connection we wish to call attention 
to the advertisement of Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, in 
this Number of the Jounyag, who offer varieties which 
will produce a successiot throughout along season, 

The “ American Worder Pea” has been thoroughly 
tested, and with us, and zo far as we know, with others, 
bas proved indeed a wonderful acquisition, and we are 
assured by Messrs. Bliss & Sons, the new peas are fully 
equal to this, We can simply say to our readers, send 
for them and plant them. A comparatively small in- 
vestment in the new and improved varieties of fruits, 
vegelables, and grains often proves of great service to 
the person making the investment as well as to the 
neighborhood in which he lives. See Meesrs, Biiss & 
Sons’ advertisement and send for their circulars. 


Books for Mailing.—We wish to say 
to our subscribers and friends that if for any reason 
they have occasion to send to us, or to others, books 
by mail, they siould not be sealed up tightly, but leit so 
that at lea-t the ends can be opened for inspection by 
untying the string. Otherwise the person receiving 
the package is charged full letter postage, amount- 
ing sometimes to more than the value of the book. 


Roses.—In this Number of the Jour- 
NAL will be found the advertisement of the “ Dingee & 
Conard Co.”’ so well known as large growers of roves, 
They have given special attention to the subject for 
many years, and their * Guide to Rose Culture,” giving 
descriptions and directions for cultivation, which will 
be sent free to any of our readers, will be found of 
special interest. See advertisement and send for cat- 
alogue. 


Trees.—Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
ofthe Mount Hope Nursery, Rochester, N. Y., are well 
known as the growers of fine trees, both fruit and orna- 
mental ; and cur readers in need of stock of this kiud, 
and all who could find room for additional trees, may fvel 
perfectly safe in sending as above for catalogue and then 
ordering stock, 


Flowers, ete. — We have received 
from Mr, Joseph T. Phillips, of West Grove, Pa., his an- 
nual catalogue for 1834 containing descriptions and di- 
rections for the cultivation of roses, green-house and 
bedding plants, together with farm and garden seeds. 
Mr. Phillips, as we know from expericoce, sends out 
good plants, and his statements can be relied upon 
fully. See special offers in his advertisement. 


Vick’s Floral Guide.—The mention 
of this carries with it the idea of one of the band- 
tomest publications of the kind ever issued ; and the 
reading of it will certainly create in any one a love for 
flowers. We can not see how it is possible that any 
person who has the use of a rod ; yes, we might cay of 
a square foot of land, would be willing to be withont its 
tuggestions. On another page will be found Mr. Vick's 
advertisement; also the advertisement of his illus- 
trated monthly magazine, published in the same inter- 
est, and deservedly popular, 





Mr. F. R. Pierson, of ‘Tarrytown, 
N. Y., sends us his catalogue of sceds, plants, and 
garden supplies of all kinds for country bomes. This 
contains full and complete de-criptions of the new and 
standard plants, and many new things which Mr. Pier- 
eon has been and is introducing. Among others is the 
“ Bermuda Easter Lily,” a cut of which appeared a 
few months since in the Jovrnat; he also has a 
** Golden Coleus,” which is considered very desirable. 
In this Number he advertises a new potato, and alsoa 
new rose ; both worthy of special attention. Our read- 
ers should send for the catalogue, then give some ol his 
new varicties a trial. 


Hardy Plants.—We have received 
from Messrs. Woolson & Co., of Passaic, N. J., their 
catalogue of hardy perennial plants, ‘ ulbe, ferns, etc., 
containing a complete list of herbaceous and other 
hardy plants. It is the most complete catalogue pub- 
lished by any dealer in this courtry, and through it is 
placed within the reach of all, planis that are hardy, 
and will thrive without speciai care or attention, in- 
cluding the old standard varieties, many of which are 
overlooked very much by the present gencratiun, to- 
gether with new and imported varieties 


The “ Saw-Mill Gazette.’”? — This 


is the title of a epecial journal devoted to the in- 
terests of gsaw-mills, planing, shingle, and lathe-milis, 
ea-h, blind, and door facturies, published by M. T. 
Richardson, 47 Barclay Street, New York. It ia issued 
on fine, super-calendered paper, handsomely illustra- 
ted, and contains a great amount of information useful 
to all interested in the epecialties to which it is devo- 
ted. 

Mr. Richardson will send a sample copy to any of 
our readers who will address him as above. 


Trees and Plants.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. J. T. Lovett, of Little Silver, N. J., 
his catalogue for 1884. This is in every way an attract- 
ive list. The cuts illustrate many new and improved 
varieties of strawberries and small! fruits, including 
grapes, etc. Mr. Lovett, although a young man, has 
already become well known on account of his efforts in 
introducing new and useful varicties. Tle Manchester 
strawberry and Hansell raspberiics have been made 
widely known through his effurt=, and he is now offer- 
ing a new white Canadian seedling grape, called * ‘The 
Jessica,” which is claimed to be the earliest and most 
profitable white grape yet known. Ile also offers on 
very favorable terms all the standard varieties of trees 
and plants. 

Ilis catalogue will be sent to any of our readers who 
will write mentioning Tar PureNnoLogicaL JouRNAL. 


Everything for the Garden.—This 
is the title under which Messrs. Pcter Henderson & 
Co., of this city, have, for a number of years, issued 
their annual catalogue of seeds, plants, implements, etc. 
Their catalogue for 1884 is now ready, and is certainly 
in many respects,a model. It ix beautiful—handeomely 
printed and illnstrated—and it is complete, covering 
the whole ground; and is useful in being very suggest- 
ive to farmers and gardeners, including a description 
of many new introductions and novelties in the way of 
grains, vegetables, flowers, fruits, etc, 
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Horses.—We have jut received from 
the bindery a new, revised, and enlarged edition of Dr. 
Page’s valuable manual on “* Horse Hyziene.”” In ad- 
dition to the new matter, it contains also full-page por- 
traits of the following famous and thoroughbred horses: 
Jay-Eye-Sec, Alcantara, Parole, Eole, Buckeye Bayard, 
Crown Jewel, Miss Woodford, Joe Bunker, Gildino, 
Prince George of Wales, Buckingham, and Estes. 
These are all horses well known, and this set of pictures 
alone is considered by horsemen and admirers of horse= 
as worth more than the cost of the book. The work 
has been and is being most cordially received by men 
who are critics in this kind of literature. Mr. A. Hart- 
bill, a well-kuown veterinary surgeon of Louisvi le, Ky., 
says: “Jt ie brimful of trath and common-sense, and 
will do mach toward securing the comfort and welfare 
of the horse.”’ 

The Natural Cure, by Dr. Page, 
continues to attract attention, and the readers find 
great benefit from the instructions given for the restora- 
tion and preservation of health. The following extracts 
will speak for themselves: 

“I have derived more advantage as regards the 
improvement of my health, from studying this work, 
(Dr. Page's * Natural Cure,’) than all the health books, 
or health literature, I have ever read. [ am constantly 
urging my friends to procure the book and read it for 
themselves.” 

Mrs. A. L, Tuompson, Brooklyn. 

“My friend, Mrs. Thompson, recommended me to 
read ‘The Natural Cure,’ and having done so, and 
been guided by its teachings for the past few months, 
I bave derived the advantages I so much needed. It has 
made a well woman of me, removing catarrh and par- 
tial deafness.” 

Mrs. 8. S. Gace, Teacher in the Adelphia High- 

School, Brooklyn. 

A new and somewhat enlarged edition is now ready, 
acd will be sent to any address on receipt of price 
$1.00. Address this office. 


Messrs. A. D. Cowan & Co., the 
proprietors of the American Seed House, 114 Chambers 
Street, New York, have issued their annual Catalogue 
for 1884. This contains descriptions of many novel- 
ties and specialties of merit in the line of vegetables, 
flowers, etc. Alsoa very carefully selected list of stand- 
ard seeds ; and aspecialty is made in sending out the 
best of everything. Our readers will do well to send as 
above for catalogue. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue.—This 
name must have become familiar to our readers from 
its frequent appearance in our advertising columns. 
Mr. Gregory has become thoroughly identified with the 
introduction of new and improved varieties of vegeta- 


bles, and in this way has done a most excellent service 
His large and elaborate catalogue will | 


to the public. 
be sent free to any of our readers who will send their 
address to him as per advertisement. 


The Sun,—On another page will be 
found the advertisement of The New York Sun, to 
which we wish to direct the attention of our readers. 
Note especially the peculiar computation by which the 
publisher announces that “ during the past year he has 
furnished 13,000 years of steady reading day and night.” 





Flowers,— Messrs. Storrs & Harrison, 
of Painesville, Ohio, have issued a very beautiful cata- 
logue of roses, green-house and bedding plants, seeds, 
etc. The suggestions given in regard to cultivation are 
practical, and add te its usefulness. See advertisement 
on another page. 


Not Too Late.—lIt is not too late to 
subscribe for Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JcoURNAL for 1881, 
as we can still furnish back Numbers to the fir-t of the 
volume. Nor is it too late to canvass for subscribers. 
While the first of the year is in some respects the best 
time, our readers and agent-friends should remember 
that the spring mouths also furmish advantages. Peo- 
ple feel that the pinch of winter is over, and usually 
money circulates more freely. Our premium offers 
hold good, and agents will, we trust, continue to work, 


Agents Wanted.—We desire tu secure 
the services of experienced agents and enterprising 
people who are ready to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of making money, to introduce our publications ; 
we are offering favorable and special terms on our new, 
popular, and salable books. Circulars giving full partic- 
ulars will be sent on application. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page 

One Half Page 

Less than Half Page. 

Second or Third Paze of Cover, or First and 

Last Page of Inset $150.00 

Last Inside Page 150.00 

Fourth Page of Cover Special Rates, 

Business Cards 75 cta. a line. 

Business (Reading Matter) $1.00 a line, 

Advertisements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No cx- 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- 
tisements accepted at any price. 


SVwneww DALE WOW 


Busin ess ‘€arps. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
1oTeL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
Circular free. 








brook, M.D., Proprietor. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Seeadvertisement. Send forcircular. Pusey 
and Mary H. Heap, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Hygienie Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Drs. 
McExroy. Send for circular. 











Invalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
Institute, G. V. Girrorp, M.D., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR WomeEN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 


Wom n and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 


York. 


Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
For ALL.” Special terms given. Now 1s the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium List. Addre=3 
FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broadway, New York. 





Printer and Stereotyper.—EDWakp O, JEN- 
Kins, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 








